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Articte L—HOW SHALL PROFITS IN BUSINESS BE 
DIVIDED ? 


THE subject indicated in the title of this Article is a practical 
one. It is receiving closer and closer investigation, not only 
by theorists but by men of affairs. Let me offer a few 
thoughts upon the proper division of profits in business, in 
connection with a short story about a man who believed in 
allowing workmen to participate in profits, and whose career 
is an object lesson for our study. 

This whole matter of labor, its rights, its wrongs, its griev- 
ances, concessions to its claims for the sake of principle and 
for the sake of expediency, is getting a new and better discus- 
sion than ever before. Better because the world is better, its 
civilization higher, its decencies larger. The hearing is more 
respectful to the claimant because, almost for the first time in 
history, the voice of the many is masterful. In this, as in all 
philosophies, modern investigation is searching, as with the 
solvency of agua fortis and the penetration of electricity, for 


bases and elements. We are re-studying, and now with less 
VOL. IX. 65 
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susceptibility to bias and less servility to authority than before, 
the nature of property. 

The Roman law read “ quod nullius est id ratione naturalj 
oceupanti conceditur.” Do not overlook the last word, “ con. 
ceditur.” Conceded by whom? By organized community! 
Yes. For what reason? Because the occupant had the heaviest 
battle axe, the sharpest sword, the strongest castle, the longest 
purse, the parchment, the ink, and the seal that made edicts! 
History has said yes. Modern thonght says no ; but rather be 
cause organized community is the State, the State is the com 
monwealth, and its lawmakers are representatives of the peo 
ple. The law writers emphasize the first part of the motto of 
Roman law. Blackstone says property is occupancy ; Savigny 
says property is adverse possession ripened by prescription, 
Cicero qualified the Roman law by saying that the earth be 
came the patrimony of all by labor, and Locke says that land is 
not property but property is the labor which improves it. We 
are to-day revising the definitions of Blackstone in the senti- 
ment of Locke. Blackstone’s definition enlarged an incident 
of property into its sum total. ° 

Given Blackstone’s definition that property is occupancy and 
it is not the most difficult thing for thought, by steps mostly 
logical, to reach the conclusion, borrowed by Proudhon and 
now credited to him, that property is robbery. The settlers of 
Connecticut, and perhaps of other parts of New England, ob 
tained deeds of the soil from the Indian chiefs with certain 
reservations. ‘The consideration, a few beads and a little rum 
and tobacco, would hardly be held a sufficient one in view of 
the relative intelligence of the parties, in a modern court of 
equity. But what of that deed? The Colonial Governor 
compared the value of the signature and seal to the mark ofa 
bear’s paw, and the royal patent of Charles IT., who had no 
more title to the land than any other trespasser, except om 
Proudhon’s theories, was a muniment recognized by law. 

Communism, which puts by law all things and persons i 
common, is offensive and its philosophy is unsound. It breaks 
down liberty in unduly exalting equality. It violates natural 
law in overthrowing the family. It abolishes religions and 
philosophical and scientific freedom. But like most perversions 
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of truth, it has good thoughts in it. In some of its forms, it has 
been attractive to noble minds, notably to Plato and More. It 
was the theory of Sparta and made Spartan bravery and hardi- 
hood, but it tolerated slavery and avarice, and Sparta dissolved. 
It was the genius of the Jewish sect of the Essenes, about whose 
existence De Quincey has expressed characteristically ingenious 
and brilliant doubts. In the matter of property it was the 
philosophy of the early Christian church for a short time. 

Coming now more directly to my subject, I am not speaking 
of cobperation in the broad sense of association, or of codpera- 
tion enterprises in the modern sense of associations to wipe out 
middlemen, but I wish to speak only of profit sharing. 

To whom ought the profits of business to go? 

The old English theory in agriculture was that after rent 
(nobody but the king or a feudal lord owned the land) and 
wages, came profits to capital. To be sure it analyzed the 
profits as due to interest, insurance, and what it called wages 
of superintendence. American theories have included mate- 
rials, taxes, insurance, repairs, and wages in current expenses, 
and then reckoned the remainder as gross profits creditable to 
interest on capital and to the business abilities of the manage- 
ment, the latter covering net profits. My argument consents 
to the American definition excepting that it drops out the idea 
of gross profits altogether, classifying the interest allowance to 
capital with the other expenses and requiring the profits (just 
called net profits) to go to all the intellectual and moral forces 
which have united to create them. It is conceded that wages 
(and they should be made high by tariffs and treaties) must be 
governed by the market, which is commercial law in the con- 
crete, but it is also contended that capital must be treated in 
the same way, and must get its returns by the same law, the 
market for the use of money. Labor, as a mere physical force, 
like the power in the muscles of a horse, or in a gallon of water 
with its fountain of steam, or in a column of air with its store 
of electricity, is to be obtained at current rates ; and so capital 
which, in its purchasing power, is only another physical force, 
must conform to the same law of market value. Then come 
in, in wholesome harmony, the moral and intellectual forces 
which make up profits and without these higher agencies there 
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are no profits possible in these days of education and competi. 
tion. 

Now the assumptions, that these forces are confined to the 
management, or, that when found in the employment, they are 
to be compensated only by an increase of wages to skilled labor, 
are falseones. Enthusiasm, enterprise, study of markets, inven 
tions, neatness and economy in the use of tools, machinery and 
materials, health, good habits, morality, courtesy, justice, merey, 
all these and more, are available for profits in business and are 
available to the employment as well as to the management, 
And whoever, be he executive, adviser, superintendent, or 
workman, who helps to create the profits, ought to receive 
them. They belong, of right and not of grace, to the brains 
and character which have earned them. It may be assumed 
that the great industrial powers of society must move in cor 
porate form. Human life is too short and too uncertain to 
allow a continual upset of things by the death of individuals 
Succession and semi-immortality must be found and are found 
in the form of corporations. The great manufacturing, me 
chanical, transportation and many other activities will in an 
enlightened civilization be put in corporate hands. Publie 
sentiment and law may and will, however, compel corporations 
to attend strictly to their corporate purposes. If the great 
railroad managers will attend only to the business of transpor 
tation, an intelligent public will applaud them. There ar 
few higher agencies of civilization. If aman or a set of men 
control a railroad organization, not for railroad purposes but for 
purposes of stock speculation, etc., they become a nuisance and 
the inevitable result of such prostitution of honorable calling, 
by ways of construction companies, paper stock, standing for no 
values, balioons at the exchange, etc., is intolerable in a decent 
civilization. It is Proudhon’s idea of property again. In a 
orderly distribution of property, the directory of a corpore 
tion will get its return for brains and character, by dividends 
The higher services and skilled labor get theirs partly by the 
greater compensation awarded to their responsibilities by the 
market price of their wages, but there is due to them also4 
share in the profits, as such, for their enthusiasm and energié 
and other intellectual and moral forces contributed to the 
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result and not nominated in the bond of their employment. 
The “quid” of their profit-sharing is for the “quo” of these 
contributions. 

But it is often said that if the employment shares in the 
profits it must also share in the losses of the business. This is 
in general a law of partnership, although it is now well settled 
that partners may be such inter sese (as of course they can be to 
third parties) and yet some of them be excluded from losses, 
while all participate in the profits, if it is so agreed. And 
while there is a wholesomeness and fairness in the principle, I 
am not prepared to admit that in trade it is a principle so writ- 
ten in the laws of eternal fitness that there can be no exception 
toit. That most oratorical and oracular of modern platform 
philosophers, the Rev. Joseph Cook, says: “If there is an 
upper there must be an under.” And we all know that if a 
man lives out of doors, he must take the snow and sleet of na- 
ture as well as her genial sun and warm breezes. But we also 
know that there are results of business disaster which bear with 
peculiar and sometimes exclusive force upon a particular ele- 
ment in trade, as capital, or labor, or skill. A  labor-saving 
machine, as a rule, helps the capitalist and hurts the skilled 
laborer. But conceding whatever force there is—and there is 
much—to the suggestion that the parties enjoying profits should 
bear the loss, we submit : 

1. We should deal with general principles, and general prin- 
ciples require that a business must be run at a profit or else be 
abandoned. 

2. In times of depression, the laborer is sure to bear his share 
of the grief by the depression in the market value of his 
wages, while it is by no means always true that the market rate 
of capital is correspondingly reduced. In many instances hard 
times have been accompanied by high money, in very few by 
high wages. 

8. But if the laborer ought to share in the losses a larger pro- 
portion than he feels in the reduction of his wages, it can be 
arranged, either by conceding to the management a properly 
increased proportion of profits by way of provision for this 
very fact, or a reserve fund can be maintained from the genaral 
profits. 
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I have thus far argued for the participation in profits by l- 
borers upon the ground of strict right. Let us for a moment 
consider the grounds of mixed right and expediency, and of ex. 
pediency alone. If Iam not mistaken, the system of profit 
sharing is certain to develop manhood. It is an elevating in 
fiuence in the very nature of the case. It makes a new and 
closer common bond of interest and sympathy between the 
management and the employment. It takes at least one fang 
out of the jaw of avarice. It appeals to wholesome ambition, 
it discourages small envies, it encourages good habits, it pre 
serves the tools, machinery, appliances and materials of the 
establishment. It gives the sharer a title deed to an undivided 
interest in the concern and in every item of it. It stimulates 
economy. It humanizes the capitalist. It develops in all self. 
respect, and respect for others, which is the parent of legit. 
imate self-respect—any other is a bastard. In a country whose 
constitution and genius shut out the idea of classes, it tends to 
neutralize the influence of money and snobbery to create 
classes. It adds another dignity to industry, which is as nor 
mal to man as flight is to a bird. The child who hasn’t been 
horribly handicapped by some parental bias is full of industry 
and activity, and so is the man, until he has worried his diges 
tive and nervous system by abuse. 

It remains to say that this thing is no longer an experiment. 
It is to-day working successfully in more than a hundred estab 
lishments upon the continent of Europe. It has been and & 
used in agriculture, banks, railways, insurance companies, iron 
smelting, type founding, cotton-spinning, the manufacture of 
tools, chemicals, matches, soap and card-board, in printing, e 
graving, cabinet-making, house-painting and even the plumber 
have, in one or two instances, consented to a participation by 
their employees in their moderate profits. In England the 
system has made slight progress, but is warmly and powerfully 
advocated by Mr. Sedley Taylor, of Oxford, and Mr. Babbage 
and Mr. Mill concede its material advantages. In our own 
country the experiment has been successfully tried. Mr 
Horace Greeley believed in and acted on it to an extent. It 
is said that the Century Publishing Co. and the Staats Zeitung 
recognize the system in practice, and recently Mr. J. G. Batter 
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son, a man of large personal power, has introduced it into his 
New England granite works at Westerly, R. I. A rather early 
and striking instance of profit sharing is found, in the world of 
art, in the history of the Comédie Frangaise of Paris, one of 
whose star performers, Miss Sarah Bernhardt, so-called, was 
recently an object of American attention. The system is quite 
in harmony with the inspirations of our age and of our country, 
which are working out for humanity what seems to me to be 
almost the dawn of a real Christian civilization. Civil govern- 
ment has so often and so long been the machinery of despot- 
ism, of aristocracy, of feudal lordism. Written constitutions, 
democratic sovereignty, and representative legislators, all the 
legitimate fruit of Christian truth, are supplanting these 
masteries. The religious world has been held in chains 
ecclesiastical and chains theological, until the humble walk of 
Him Who cared not to be an ecclesiast, and His simple words, 
leading to goodness and righteousness, and His lowly life of 
labor and ministration, and His everlasting revelation of a loving 
Father and human brotherhood and man’s immortality, have 
been almost buried in a pageantry of prelacies, borrowed from 
other civilizations, and almost lost in the chop logic and end- 
less quarrels of speculative theological doctors, with the attend- 
ants of pride and lust and inquisitions and excommunications. 
But in the grand development of human life by the power of 
His purifying, perfect character, the individual man has been 
slowly coming to be regarded by human authority as more 
precious than a sparrow, the circumferences have been beaten 
down to the centers, the valleys have been exalted, standing 
armies have been scattered tc industrial pursuits, private gar- 
dens and parks have been opeued to the people, high walls have 
shrunk to copings, and hedges and borders of shrubs and flow- 
ers. Meantime, property is benefitting others than its record 
owners, by bearing in taxation the expenses of government; 
and so it helps the poor, who do not own it, to sleep in safety ; 
it averts pestilence, kills the germs of disease, and pays the 
expenses of education made free to all. The epileptic, who 
was once thought to be possessed by Beelzebub and his sup- 
posed retinue, receives the tender care of the physician and 
the nurse. The lunatic, who was hunted to the mountain, is 
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guarded by the State. There are ministries for and to the deaf 
and dumb, and the child, sent by heartless parents and _ hired 
by heartless employers to work out his young life in pallor and 
sorrow and in an education in suspicion, in ill-ventilated fae. 
tories and through days wearisomely long, is taken away to the 
school room and to some of the sparkle which nature designs 
for childhood. To the poorest man the gates of the highest 
courts are open, a negro presides at the great National party 
conventions and the black race which was yesterday in slavery, 
votes for a President who is to nominate suecessors to the 
Supreme Court judges who fulminated the Dred Scott deci- 
sion. The Mongolian alone is left to the tender mercies of 
cruelty, and that only in a single degree of longitude. 

For the first time in history a representative of labor has 
appeared before the Congress of a great nation and found Sen- 
ators and Congressmen attentive listeners to his views and 
waiting upon him with deference. Why? Behind him isa 
great voting constituency, and voters are king. Behind him 
too are grievances. But, more than all, behind him, and before 
him, and all about him, is an inspiration of the highest civili- 
zation yet reached, which recognizes the voice, and needs, and 
possibilities, and dignities, of each individual man. Labor 
organizations may come and go, but the development of the 
individual man has come to stay. Organizations may be be- 
trayed into the oppressions which so easily beset power, but 
intelligence, and justice, and due regard for others are sure to 
control all the great forces of our nation. 

It is not to be expected, even with our rapid transit to re- 
sults, that our ideas of dividends are at once to be made appli- 
cable to existing corporations or partnerships. Laws expres 
sive of public sentiment in such matters will first appear in 
the regulation of corporations, which are children of law. 
They should be such as to enable existing corporations to dis- 
tribute the profits to workmen. Of course they should not be 
made to compel them to. That would be an oppression and 
probably a void enactment. But the propriety of the thing 
should be recognized by law as competent for the management 
of corporations to be hereafter formed, and there are no objec- 
tions to allowing old corporations to make this new departure 
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if they desire to. Of course, individuals are already free to 
do so if they choose. 

I have not enumerated objections to profit-sharing by work- 
men which will occur to my readers. It must be conceded 
that capital has been timid; let us hope that it may hereafter 
see reasons for courage because of this system ;—that secresy is 
often a great power in the counsels of business ; it is getting 
to be so less and less, as cunning and indirection are yielding 
to open and honorable ways ;—that singleness of will is often 
needed in business: if it is so, that can be retained and the 
employment may still participate in profits ;—that labor-saving 
machinery is supplanting skill in the employment ; this is true 
and it is also supplanting skill in the management. 

That hearty believer in the people and practical philan- 
thropist, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, objects to profit-sharing by 
workmen for two reasons. First he thinks a concern run on 
this principle could injure its neighbors. It seeins to me that 
its neighbors would easily overcome their disadvantages by 
adopting the system. Again, he thinks it dependent upon 
genius in the management; a good criticism, but fortunately 
genius can’t any longer be confined under a single hat, and the 
wisdom of one is available to others. Mr, Carnegie favors a 
sliding scale of wages to workmen, based upon the price of 
the product, reaching, after all, substantially the same result 
in another way. It is not altogether an easy thing to puta 
system, like this, in practice. Inexperience, jealousy, igno- 
rance, and many adverse influences must be overcome ; and a 
plan which is practicable in one business and in one latitude 
may be undesirable in another. It is more easily adopted when 
labor is skilled and machinery is the smallest power. But no 
good thing is gained without a struggle. The feudal system 
was not overthrown with a breath. England got rid of her 
unreasonable ecclesiastical property-holding by royal larceny. 
The American nation was not built without a struggle and it 
will take some more years, I hope not many, for England to 
get rid of a hereditary chamber of peers. 

And now I will give the story of a Frenchman, who believed 
in sharing his profits with his workmen and whose nobility of 
character and genius made his career a success. He was a 
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pioneer, and the trade in which he wrought and whose mem- 
bers he assisted was at a low ebb in morals and skill The 
story I think will command the attention of all students of 
human nature and its laws. It is doubtless familiar to many 
of my readers. 

Edmonde Jean Leclaire was born in 1801. His birth was 
humble and his education was insignificant. After a short ex- 
perience in farming and another as a mason’s apprentice, he be- 
came bound to a house painter at Paris, at the age of seventeen, 
with no friend in the great city and without a sou in his purse, 
After such a struggle with poverty and adversity as is unknown 
in our country, living for months upon the two sous a day 
which were his wages, he gradually climbed to success in his 
business, until, at twenty-six years of age, he set out for him- 
self, and at thirty-three stood in the top rank of his trade. 
Let me say here, that to this man and at this time in his life, 
the world owes the substitution of the white of zine for the 
white of lead in paint, and the consequent elimination of 
painter’s colic from our list of diseases. Had his work ended 
in that single result, his life would have been a blessed min- 
istry to humanity. His own success in business was hy no 
means the only or the highest aim of Leclaire. Instances of 
workmen thrown out of employment through no fault of theirs, 
but because of changes in the heads of concerns, and these 
workmen generally old and with families, wrought deeply upon 
his sympathies. He had meantime been disgusted with the 
frauds which were then numerous in the painting trade and 
soon after published pamphlets exposing the secrets of success- 
ful shams which resulted in high pay for poor work. 

In discussing the sorrow which especially burdened him, the 
poverty of so many deserving painters in their old age, his 
friend, Mr. Fragier, in 1835, suggested to him the plan of the 
participation of workmen in the profits of the master. It 
is perhaps singular that Mr. Fragier, a government official, in 
his later years criticised quite severely the system which he 
had urged upon Leclaire. Leclaire received the suggestions of 
Mr. Fragier, with caution, but after much anxious thought he 
accepted them as both sound and practicable. Seven years 
afterwards he publicly announced his intention of dividing 4 
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part of his profits among his workmen. His motives were sus- 
pected, he was believed by the police to be aiming at the seduc- 
tion of workmen from other masters, and by some of the 
workmen, it was thought that his real object was to reduce 
wages. The last view was also taken by the newspaper 
LT Atelier. All doubts on the part of his own workmen van- 
ished, when, at the end of the term proposed, he collected them 
together, and divided an average of more than fifty dollars to 
each of them as their share of the profits. This he continued 
to do for six years succeeding, assessing the profits in proportion 
to the amount of wages earned. He had already started a mu- 
tual aid society among his workmen, which years after, in 1864, 
when he had established its principles perfectly in harmony 
with his own notions, he caused to be incorporated, and made 
a perpetual silent partner in the firm of Leclaire & Company. 
When handing over the new statutes to its members he said: 

“The members of the Mutual Aid Society are no longer 
mere journeymen who act like machines and quit their work 
before the clock has sounded its last stroke. All have become 
partners working on their own account. In virtue of this, 
nothing in the workshop ought to be indifferent to them. All 
should attend to the preservation of the tools and materials as 
if they were the special keepers of them. If you wish me to 
leave this world with a contented heart, it is necessary that 
you should have realized the dream of my whole life that, 
after regular conduct and assiduous labor, a workman and his 
wife should have the means to live in peace without being a 
burden upon any one.” 

In 1865 he returned to the village of Herblay to teach his 
young institution to move without his personal presence and 
oversight. The next year he resigned his position as president 
in favor of Mr. Robert. The villagers of Herblay rejoiced in 
having him as their Maire. He there designed an elaborate plan 
for applying his thought of industrial partnership to the agricul- 
tural interests of the village. This scheme however is preserved 
only in his treatise. In 1869 he made the organization of his 
house perpetual by an act of incorporation. Its constitution 
provided for a division of the net profits in fixed proportions, 
between the managing partners, the Mutual Aid Society, and 
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the workmen. This constitution was concluded after thorough 
analysis of the views of all concerned, expressed in writing, 
which was submitted to a committee whose recommendation 
received the approval of the workmen themselves assembled 
in a general meeting. When the Germans occupied Herblay, 
Leclaire remained there playing the part of a patriot. When 
the communists seized Paris he returned to the city declaring 
that if Paris was to be destroyed he wished to be buried under 
its ruins with his workmen. A week before his death, in July, 
1872, and just before he became paralyzed, his heart was filled 
with joy to learn that, on the day before, ten thousand dollars 
had been divided as part of the profits of his house for the 
year among more than six hundred workmen, nearly all of 
whom had learned by his own instructions and by the elevat- 
ing education of his establishment, to make the best use of it 
for their domestic comfort. He died at seventy-two years of age, 
and was buried at Paris amid the love and tears of thousands 
of tradespeople. In the thirty years preceding his death he 
had paid over to the Mutual Aid Society and to his workmen 
directly, in addition to their regular wages, the sum of $220,000, 
and he left a private fortune of $240,000. 

Let us return now to the machinery of his establishment. 
The capital of the house amounts to $80,000; one-half of 
which is the property of the two managing partners, while the 
other half is held by the Mutual Aid Society as silent partner, 
there is also a reserve fund of $20,000. The annual profits 
made by the house are distributed as follows: The two manag- 
ing partners receive $1200 each for their services as superin- 
tendents. The capital is allowed five per cent. interest. The 
rest goes as net profits, a quarter to the managing partners, a 
quarter to the Mutual Aid Society, and one-half to the work- 
men and other employees in proportion to their wages earned 
during the year, which are paid at the current market rates. 
Every person who works for the concern if for only five hours 
receives his share of profits. 

As showing the results, [ give the profits for the years 1878 
and 1879. 

1878. Number of participants, 826. Wages, $130,000. 
Profits paid to laborers, $23,000. 
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1879. Number of participants, 1032. Wages paid, about 
$143,000. Profits to laborers, $26,000. 

The average profits paid to laborers during the last nine 
years, before 1880, was fifteen per cent. upon the amount of 
their wages. 

The Mutual Aid Society, whose entire history is too long for 
this paper, bestows a life pension of two hundred dollars a year 
upon every member who has attained the age of fifty and has 
worked twenty years for the house, and, at his death, pays half 
this to his widow during her life. It pays two hundred dol- 
lars as life insurance to every member at his death. 

A singular feature and a generous one is this: If any work- 
man, whether a member of the society or not, and whether a 
regular workman or not, meets with an accident while in the 
company’s employ, which permanently disables him, he is en- 
titled to two hundred dollars a year pension for his life, and, 
in case of his death as a result of the accident, his widow is 
entitled to one hundred dollars a year for her life. 

It appears, then, that a workman in Leclaire’s house has 
open to him the following pecuniary advantages: 

First, the regular wages of his trade. 

Second, fifteen per cent. a year in cash on his aggregate 
wages. 

Third, the advantages of an ordinary benefit club. 

Fourth, two hundred dollars payable to his family at his 
death. 

Fifth, two hundred dollars a year as a life pension, if a 
workman of twenty years’ standing and fifty years of age, half 
of which is continued to his widow for her life. 

Sixth, certainty of a support in case of a disabling accident, 
and a material assistance to his family if killed. 

But in addition to material benefits Leclaire sought for his 
workmen moral and educational advantages. He formed an 
association called the Woyau (the kernel), comprising some- 
thing over one hundred members, who possess a great influ- 
ence in managing the business. The members of this Noyau 
annually choose a board of ten members much like a board of 
directors. The two managing partners are ex-officio chairmen 
of this committee. Five of this board must be workmen, and 
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the remaining three must be clerks or other superior agents, 
The board examines candidates and admits them to the Noyau, 
They nominate to the Noyau a successor to a managing part- 
ner in case of death or resignation. They have judicial powers 
to dismiss for misconduct a member of the Noyau who thereby 
forfeits all claims which he has on the Mutual Aid Society, 
The executive functions are, however, vested exclusively in the 
two managing partners. In ease of the death of a partner his 
capital cannot be withdrawn arbitrarily, but it is replaced by 
the capital accruing to his successor as his share in the profits. 
Meantime, the old capital draws interest at five per cent. but 
has no share in the profits. The wisdom of this provision is 
plainly apparent, as it makes the capital a permanent thing. 

The conditions of membership in the Mutual Aid Society are 
membership in the Noyau, five years service in the establish- 
ment, good conduct and freedom from chronic disease. Its 
administration is vested in a Conseil de Famille consisting of a 
president, six officers annually elected by the whole body, and 
twelve visitors taken in turn from the roll of the society. The 
visitors, in addition to their general official duties as managers, 
are charged with specific and important duties of brotherly 
kindness in distress or adversity. The visitors serve for a year 
ata time. The officers are re-eligible. This family council 
regulates the admission of new members to the society, assist- 
ance to the sick, payment of pension, ete., and also annually 
inspects and audits the books of the establishment to see that 
the society has its full share of profits. The property of the 
society was $220,000 on the 4th of April, 1880, the number 
of its members ninety-two, and its pensions forty-two. 

Thus, in addition to pecuniary advantages to the workmen, 
we see that Leclaire’s scheme promotes wholesome ambition. 
educates in consideration and benevolence, encourages domestic 
life, and developes a home pride in the concern itself. Reason- 
ably democratic in its management, the side of the experiment 
which we are now considering tends to develop the best facul- 
ties of human character and intellect. It teaches the workmen 
to be judges, legislators, and counsellors. 

It exercises them in ministries of love and friendship. It 
teaches them to be thoughtful, discriminating, impartial, and 
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just. It challenges the manhood of each individual, develops 
his self-respect and his desire for the respect of his associates. 
It fits him for the best citizenship and fills him with true man- 
liness. It stimulates his thirst for knowledge and his desire 
for good accomplishments. It holds before every workman the 
prospect of becoming a member of the mercantile legislature 
of the concern, of entering into its most responsible and deli- 
eate counsels, and of possibly becoming an executive head of 
its vast business. 

Contrast this state of things, for a moment, with the con- 
dition of operatives in too many mills in England, Germany, 
and our own country, who see no possibility before them but 
to fill year by year their own small foot-prints of yesterday, 
which in turn were the foot-prints of their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them. Contrast the attitude of labor and eapi- 
tal there with their attitude in some of our factories owned 
by avaricious capitalists. 

I need not enlarge on the hardships of operatives in such 
establishments; of the abuse of children, of the oppressions 
of men, of the exhaustion of nerve and muscle and blood. 
The novelists and poets have told the story very often. 

And the best of it all, is, that Leclaire’s experiment has in 
fact been a success in its moral and educational results as well 
as in its economies. The members of the establishment are 
proverbially temperate, chaste, domestic, benevolent, and in- 
telligent ; they are frugal without being stingy and their servi- 
ces are in the highest demand by the public. It is not to be 
overlooked, in estimating the suecess of Leclaire’s experiment 
that house-painters at the time when he began his labors were 
reckoned as among the laziest, most dissolute, and most worth- 
less of the tradespeople of Paris. 

I have now given a sketch, perhaps too concise for perfect 
apprehension, of Leclaire’s interesting work. He brought to 
his undertaking high enthusiasm, great patience, a strong mind, 
aclear heart, a sharp sense of justice, and a pure life. 

I think one cannot thoughtfully read the story of his life 
without believing that his career has proved the wisdom of the 
system of profit-sharing in many places and under many con- 
ditions, after conceding all that is necessary to the genius of 
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the man. The continued success of his concern since his death 
is a demonstration of the possible success of such experiments, 
His life is a prophecy, I do not say for all the toilers of the 
earth, but for many. 

And what a grand mission he had! ‘What nobler, more 
Christlike enthusiasm is there than that which brings smiles, 
and comforts, and virtues, and manly character, to the laboring 
millions of the world. It is the millennial march of that king- 
dom of heaven which delights not so much in long rolls of 
professed adherents and subscribers to systems of religious 
philosophy, as in discipleship, which follows the path of the 
Master, which weaves into the history of human character the 
golden threads of peace, and love, and virtue, which crowns a 
life of industry and domestic happiness and good citizenship 
with the full development of that spiritual nature in man 
which marks him a son of God. This is a part of the kingdom 
of heaven which cometh not by observation. 

Of course Leclaire was a Republican in politics, and was at 
one time a candidate for the assembly. His enthusiasm was 
both humaniterian and religious. I do not know that he was a 
communicant of any branch of the Christian church, but his 
life was singularly close to His of Nazareth. The church in 
Paris has not recently been as attractive to friends of freedom 
and individual rights as it ought to be, and as at some time the 
whole Christian church will be. 

In closing, I give his religious creed written in immediate 
view of his own death. 


**T believe in the God Who has written in our hearts the law of duty, 
the law of progress, the law of sacrifice of one’s self for others. I sub- 
mit myself to His will, I bow before the mysteries of His power and of 
our destiny. I am the humble disciple of Him Who has told us to do to 
others what we would have others do to us, and to love our neighbors 
as ourselves ; it is in this sense that I desire to remain a Christian until 
my last breath.” 


Henry C. ROBINSON. . 
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Articte I.—FROM WHAT FACULTIES DOES RELIGION 
SPRING ?—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 


In a famous story of the last century it is related how an 
English mechanician who had invented already the most in- 
genious machines, at last took it into his head to construct a 
man. He succeeded. The work of his hands behaved itself 
quite like a human being. “It even contained within its 
leathern breast,” as Heine tells the story, “a sort of apparatus 
of human sentiment, differing not greatly from the habitual 
sentiments of Englishmen. It could communicate its emotions 
by artificial sounds ; and the distinctly audible noise of wheels, 
springs, and escapements in its interior, reproduced the genuine 
British pronunciation. This automaton, in short, was an ac- 
complished gentleman, and nothing was wanting to render it 
completely human, except a soul. But the English mechani- 
cian had not the power to bestow on his work this soul, and 
the poor creature, having become conscious of its imperfec- 
tion, tormented its creator day and night for a soul. This 
request, daily repeated with growing urgency, became, at last, 
so insupportable to the poor artist that he took to flight in 
order to escape from his own master-piece.” 

Just as little contented as this automaton is man himself, 
when ingenious speculators would make of him a mere mechan- 
ical existence. With equal dissatisfaction, with equal perti- 
nacity, he claims the soul without which he can never have 
full manhood. 

No materialistic theory has yet been devised which ade- 
quately explains the deep mysteries and lofty flights of the 
human spirit. No reasoning about reason, however subtle, can 
ever satisfy man that he has no such thing as reason, but only 
certain molecular movements in his brain ; and no philosophi- 
cal chemistry can draw the golden nuggets of religion out of 
the retort of human history, unless some genuinely spiritual 
metal, however crude, be put in. 

Suppose our automaton to have been made by his skillful in- 
ventor, capable of understanding all physical needs, labor, art 
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and science, but absolutely limited in his comprehension to this 
circle of the sensuous understanding. He would comprehend 
easily, in this case, our armies, governments, social relations, 
mechanical inventions and practical industries. But when he 
came to look upon our churches and temples, when he stood 
by, while hymn and prayer, and the various rites of worship 
were going on, he would find himself entirely nonpliused, 
The motive, the reason in this would be quite beyond him, 
And if he could be told that the mysteries that he saw were 
only the coarser fringes, the outward symbols of an invisible 
and supernatural world in which all normal men believed, 
would he not be plunged into still profounder perplexity, and 
with new earnestness beseech his inventor to endow him with 
















a soul ? 

The first step, then, in comprehending religion is a recogni: 
tion of spiritual things, the finite spirit within man and the 
great Spirit above and around him, as the necessary postu 
lates of all satisfactory religious investigation. All theories 
that derive religion from artificial sources, that look upon it 
either as a graft upon humanity from without, a political in 
vention of statesmen to keep the populace in order, ora 
gigantic imposition, played upon mankind by priests and pre 
tended prophets, for their own purposes of ambition or gain, 
must disclose to every careful investigator their insufficiency, 
Religion must be recognized as having its roots in huma 
nature itself. It must be admitted to be a disposition, native 
to normal humanity and inherent in man as man. 

The question naturally suggests itself then: What are the 
special inward impulses that give rise to religion, and color and 
mould it? With what elements in human nature is it esser 
tially connected, and from what derived, and what, though 
more or less involved, are rather accessories than leading actor 
in the unfolding of the religious drama? We find at a vey 
early period, scattered conjectures upon this point, some @ 
them of the boldest character. Heraclitus, 600 years befor 
Christ, called religious opinion “a sacred disease,” and Lt 
cretius traced the origin of disease back to fear and poetic it 
vention. But it is only in modern times that the question ha 
been discussed with any thoroughness. 
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The book that first strongly attracted the attention of the 
world to chis question, as an important branch of research, was 
Huue’s famous work on the Natural History of Religion. 
From Hume’s day on, the question has not ceased for any great 
length of time to be discussed, and the answers proposed have 
been as diverse as they have been manifold. 

1. One of the most common hypotheses is that which refers 
the origin of religion mainly to man’s imaginative faculty 
and to his tendency to error and self-illusion. It was to such 
sources that the early Greek and Roman theorists, as we have just 
mentioned, referred religion. But it was not until Hume’s 
epoch-making book was issued that any full and detailed expla- 
nation was given of the process by which the human imagina- 
tion endows those powers on which he finds himself depend- 
ent, with a divine life and authority. It is by the personify- 
ing energy of the fancy, Hume maintained (and confirmed his 
argument by many illustrations), that we project the thought, 
will, and vitality of which we are conscious in ourselves, upon 
the outward world. We see faces in the moon, flocks of sheep 
or cattle, or troops of glistening white swans in the clouds, and 
erect everything that hurts us into a conscious enemy and 
everything that helps us into a friend. This tendency (which 
now spends itself harmlessly in poetry) lead immediately, in 
the primitive days, to conceptions of invisible powers, possess- 
ing intelligence and will, passions and forms, like our own, 
and governing the affairs of men and the changes of nature. 
Each locality, each conspicuous natural object or kind of opera- 
tion had its animating Divine Spirit. 

Such was the origin of religion, according to Hume; and he 
traced out its development from this root with great subtlety, 
This fruitful thought has been still more carefully and philo- 
sophically worked out by later writers. 

Vignoli in his work on “ Myth and Science,” shows that per- 
sonification is not a reflective and deliberative act, but an in- 
stinctive and immediate one, an organic necessity of intelli- 
gence, found in brute as well as in man, and he traces the de- 
velopment of the myth-making faculty from those religious 
illusions which involve the ignorance and servitude of the 
majority, up to those attainments of truth, science, and liberty 
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which we see to-day. Sir John Lubbock represents the rudest 
savages, types of the aboriginal man, as actual atheists, and 
would refer their fear and propitiation of the visible objects 
with which they believe their fortunes are bound up, to the 
the agency of dreams, divination, sorcery, sex-worship, and so 
forth. 

Auguste Comte, in his theory of the three stages through 
which man has passed, presentéd religion as a necessary picture 
of the infancy of the human race. By an inevitable illusion, 
the human mind at first, Comte claims, refers changes to super- 
natural causes ; later to occult or metaphysical causes. But 
when the human mind in its progress, comes to see clearly, 
then it knows that nothing can be known except physical phe- 
nomena and their relations of antecedence and consequence, 
Wherever theological belief is found, there thought is in its 
childhood. 

Such is Comte’s view. Even more positive and disdainful is 
Feuerbach’s notorious characterization of religion. He stig- 
matizes it as “A phantasy, projected by the self, outside of 
itself, and then invested with the delusion of an independent 
existence ; the product of a sick heart and the source of mani- 
fold self-betrayal and hypocrisy, unnaturalness and fanaticism.” 

Latest among theories of this sort, and most prominent now 
before the public, is Mr. Herbert Spencer’s explanation of the 
origin of religion. Originally presented in his work on 
Sociology, where it has a large portion of the work devoted to 
its consideration, it has been further elaborated and developed 
in his recent work on Ecclesiastical Institutions. 

It is in the experiences of dreams, swoons, trance and somnam- 
bulism, apoplectic and epileptic fits, and other abnormal states 
that the real source of religion, he says, is to be found. In 
such abnormal states, when the savage seems to be off hunting 
on the hills, or fighting with his enemies, but finds, on awaking 
that he has been lying asleep in his tent, or when in those noe- 
turnal visions, the absent and the dead seem to appear to him 
as if alive, the idea of a double, separable from the body, is 
generated. By the phenomena of the shadow and the breath, 
by images in the water, echoes on the hill, and so forth, this 
idea of a double is strengthened. By the natural likeness be 
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tween sleep and swoons, and the profounder insensibility of 
death, it is imagined that the dead likewise are only asleep, 
with their double alive somewhere, and certain, sooner or later, 
to come back. 

Here is the germinal error, as Spencer calls it, by which the 
primitive man is betrayed into the superstitious beliefs in souls 
and ghosts. Having formed the notion of a soul in man, the 
conception is extended to animals, plants, rocks; and all sorts 
of objects that may cast a shadow or be seen in dreamland, are 
invested with similar souls or spirits. Next, the souls of the 
dead are credited with supernatural attributes. They be- 
come objects of service and fear and thus give rise to adora- 
tion. The dead man’s friends hope for his re-animation and so 
they bring him food and leave with him weapons and other 
necessaries that he may use them, when he comes to himself. 
These funeral offerings, begun in kindness, would be continued 
from fear of offending the dead man’s spirit and incurring the 
displeasure of so subtle and mysterious an agency. 

Thus, these departed ancestors, according to Mr. Spencer, are 
exalted into gods, and out of these funeral rites, worship took 
its origin. The awe of the ghost makes sacred the sheltering 
place of the tomb, and this grows into the temple, while the 
tomb itself becomes the altar. The practice of making carved 
images of the dead, placing them over the grave and propiti- 
ating them by sacrifices, gives rise to idol worship. Animals 
that are in the habit of frequenting graves, are imagined by the 
savages to be ghosts of the departed. The poverty of his 
speech leads the savage to name his kinsmen after animals, 
plants, trees, and so forth, and so afterwards, when the real 
man has become, by lapse of time, a mere memory, he is con- 
founded with the animal, plant, or tree, and these are supposed 
to have been the real ancestors and are worshiped as such. 
By means cf similar confusions between great men and the 
heavenly bodies, or other natural objects, after which they 
were named, nature-worship, in all its various forms, arises. 

The names of mountain, sun, moon, star, ete., by which men 
were named during life, or to which in way of eulogy they 
were likened, in the lapse of time came to be understood liter- 
ally, and these natural objects came to be worshiped, as if 
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they were the great chiefs or awful ancestral ghost whose 
name they bore. 

“There is no exception,” says Mr. Spencer, “using the 
phrase ancestor worship in its broadest sense, as comprehend- 
ing all worship of the dead, be they of the same blood or not, 
we conclude that ancestor worship is the root of every relig- 
ion.” —Sociology, vol. i., p. 440, English ed. 

Now, I am ready to admit that these theories show great in- 
genuity and are buttressed about with immense erudition. But 
they all labor under one fundamental error. They all attempt 
to derive religion from essentially drreligious sources. They 
start with the presupposition that the great power whose 
varied manifestations and laws they are going to trace out, is a 
will-o’-the-wisp, an unreal and non-existent thing. To explain 
religion by hypotheses that leave out of view entirely the spirit- 
ual realities that constitute its substance and motor power, is 
as unphilosophical as it would be to explain chemical changes 
without admitting the existence of chemical affinities or to ex- 
plain physiological phenomena by forces entirely outside the 
vital sphere. The fundamental condition in any satisfactory 
theory of the growth of religion is to recognize it as a living 
reality, not an artificial structure of priestly wire and political 
wax, nor yet an accidental conglomerate of imaginative illu- 
sions and linguistic and logical confusions. 

If religion arise simply from misinterpretation of dreams, 
echoes, and shadows, or from instinctive personification of the 
objects and forces of nature, why do we not find it with the 
ape and the elephant and other lower animals, who like 
wise (as Darwin and Vignoli assert) personify the inanimate! 
If from such sources come belief in doubles, in wandering 
souls, why is the soul of the dead master worshiped, any more 
than the soul of the living man? 

If it be fear of his vengeance or filial interest which gives 
rise to worship, then the veneration for the departed should 
fade in the proportion as the memory of him becomes less 
vivid. But on the contrary, the Spencerian theory has to 
suppose the reverse of this, and make religious veneration for 
the dead chief increase the more, the more the original char 
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acter of the object is forgotten and the feeling that first 
awoke it has decayed. 

To every successive investigator who desires to explain re- 
ligion from irreligious elements, the theory of his predecessor 
is unsatisfactory. Comte rejects Hume’s explanation, and 
Tylor, Comte’s. Lubbock finds Tylor’s insufficient and Lub- 
bock’s, in turn, seems to Spencer quite unacceptable. Is the 
last more generally satisfactory to anthropologists than its pre- 
decessors? By no means. Spencer’s picture of the primitive 
man is quite hypothetical. The modern savage, as Bagehot has 
well pointed out, so far from being the simple natural being 
that he is imagined, has a mind tatooed all over with a host of 
artificial superstitions. 

Mr. Spencer’s treatment of the ancient religions is very un- 
scientific. Without regard to their historic development and 
with no apparent knowledge of their philological genesis and 
genealogical and theological connections, he takes myths, names, 
customs, and epithets of the gods, from any stage of religious 
growth that have apparent resemblance to ancestor worship 
and piles them into the heterogeneous mound of facts by which 
he would raise on high his pet hypothesis. 

If his theory be true, the ideas of the soul and the future 
life ought to be most developed in the oldest stages of the 
oldest religions, and belief in nature spirits or nature deities 
quite subsequent to them. 

In that religion most favorable to Mr. Spencer’s theory, the 
Egyptian, all that he can, with any show of right, claim is that 
at the remotest period to which we can go back, both elements 
of their faith, the worship of ancestors, and the worship of na- 
ture deities and deified animals, were already strongly devel- 
oped. It is true that at the earliest period the dead were wor- 
shiped in sepulchral tombs and temples. Nevertheless the 
great gods are none of them human spirits, or transformations 
of the ancestral objects of adoration, but were plainly, at the 
outset, nature- or animal-deities and preserve ample traces of 
their derivation from this source. The Bull-worship of Apis 
and Mnevis; the Solar worship, under its varied cults, whether 
that of Ra, Osiris, Horus, Tum or Harmachis; the fire-gods, 
Ptah, Sechet, Bes and Bast; Tehute, the measurer, the moon- 
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god; the gods of fertility, Chun and Chem, bear too unmis. 
takable a physical character to leave any room for doubt as to 
the source from which the Egyptian deities were derived. 

In China, where, of all historical religions, ancestor worship 
most predominated, this worship rests, in the view of all Chin. 
ese writers, upon an anterior nature-mythology, of which Fung 
Shui, i. e., the science of the favorable or hurtful influence of 
things is the modern expression, and which, in principle, runs 
back to still remoter forms of elemental worship. The chief 
and apparently oldest God of China, Tien (whose name is sub- 
stantially the same with that of the chief and oldest of most 
of the other Mongoloid tribes of northern and eastern Asia), 
is unmistakably nothing but the Sky, and cannot in any way 
be resolved into a transformed ancestral ghost. 

So in the religions of ancient Mesopotamia, Phenicia, Greece, 
and Rome, we find the belief in elemental spirits and nature 
gods to be the primitive and strong faith, with conceptions 
already well evolved, while their ideas of the soul and the here- 
after were still vague, indistinct, and rudimentary. The philol- 
ogists, by the unerring aid of comparative linguistics have 
clearly interpreted for us the names of the chief gods of old. 
What then is their meaning? Do they, by their significance, 
point to redoubtable chiefs and venerated ancestors? Not at 
all. It is in only a few cases among savage tribes, where any- 
thing of the sort can be claimed. The names of the most 
ancient gods of India are on the contrary such as the follow- 
ing: Dyaus, the bright-shining one, God of light ; Prithivi, the 
wide-spreading goddess of the broad earth; Varuna, the cover- 
er, i. e., the skyey dome; Indra, the rainer; the Maruts, the 
pounders or storm deities ; Agni, the fire, and Soma the sacred 
plant that supplied the intoxicating drink, used in the Vedic wor- 
ship. In theancient faith of Akkad, likewise (from which that of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians was derived and which goes back 
to the neighborhood of 2000 B. C.) we find the principal gods 
to be Ana, the heaven ; Hea, the great House of the earth and 

air, and his consort, Dav-Kina, the lady of the earth, gods of the 
airand earth ; Uruki, the moon god, whose name means, the over- 
looker of the earth ; Ud, a word signifying light, the sun god; 
and Im, the wind, personified as a deity. The Akkadian 
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religion was almost accciat a worship of the spirits and 
elements of nature. 

Similarly amongst the ancient Semites, whether in Arabia, 
Phenicia, Palestine, or Mesopotamia, the names [lah and Sha- 
mah for the sun god, and those of Allaét and Al’Uzza, common 
toso many, and the notorious worship of the stars, stones, and 
mountains, prevailing amongst them, testify again to the phe- 
nomena of nature, not the ghosts seen in dreams, as the pris- 
tine incitement of the religious feeling in man. 

In another part of his sociology, Mr. Spencer has marshaled 
at great length, proofs of the very gradual growth of family 
institutions, and the former absence of that sacredness which 
we now ascribe to its ties. 

Now, just in proportion as this is true, in the same propor- 
tion is it unlikely that reverence for ancestors should have been 
so primitive and so powerful as to have originated all the vari- 
ous kinds of worship in existence. 

As a matter of fact, it is shown not to be so by the existence 
of no small number of cases where ancestor worship has had no 
existence at all, or is very rudimentary and faint, while yet 
nature worship and the recognization of a supernatural power 
in the physical elements is unmistakable. 

Among the Katkaris of India, there is no reverence for the 
recent dead, and no belief in metempsychosis, while still, there 
is a developed nature worship.* 

So, too, among the Khonds of Orissa, where the earth god- 
dess is worshiped with such intense devotion as even to receive 
human sacrifices, ancestor worship, on the other hand, is either 
unknown or occupies a subordinate position. (Campbell, 
Khondistan, p. 163.) 

Similarly amongst the Bechuanas, according to Moffat (M%s- 
sionary Labors, pp. 259-263), there are no traces of reverence 
for the dead, except shrinking from what had belonged to them. 
There is no reverence for the ghost as still existing ; there is no 
theory of human souls. Yet they use incantations and practice 
sorceries to control the elements,—practices which show belief 
in a mystic power in the forces of nature and an endeavor to 
communicate with it. 

* Royal Asiatic Transactions, vii. 29. 
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When Spencer traces the worship of animals to the fact that 
ancestors were named after them, and the figures of certain 
beasts, such as tigers, lions, bears, and serpents taken as the 
totems of the tribes, he absurdly inverts the natural course of 
things. 

Modern people may, to be sure, take names or adopt em- 
blems at the suggestion of caprice or idle fashion. But ancient 
people acted in this way no more than savages act thus now. 
The choice of a name or an emblem meant much to them. It 
was a serious matter; for it was, if well selected, a potent 
charm; a powerful aid to good fortune, putting them, as they 
believed it did, under the care, and securing them the help, of 
the divinity, allegiance to whom it proclaimed and whose pro- 
tection and favor it invoked. 

To represent the use of the totem as leading to the deifica- 
tion of the animal, instead of reverence for the God giving 
sanctity to the totem, is putting the cart before the horse with 
a vengeance. It would be just as reasonable to say that it is 
our attachment to the American flag that has made our country 
dear and venerable to us, not our love for our country that has 
made the flag holy in the patriot’s eyes. Without an anterior 
belief in the divineness of the being whose outward form or 
recognized symbol was that of the totem, the reverence for the 
totem itself is inexplicable. 

The phenomena of dreams, the belief in spirits, and the 
worship of ancestors have doubtless been more or less active in 
awakening man’s religious consciousness, and in developing 
religion. But of themselves, they are’ entirely insufficient to 
originate it. This theory, as those of Hume and Comte, for- 
get what is the most important element in the process, man’s 
hunger after the spiritual; the spontaneous outsallying of the 
soul after the invisible and the superhuman, and that moral 
instinct that makes the heart of the savage, when he has com- 
mitted a wrong, even in the most secret nook, forebode the de- 
served retribution, and when he has received an undeserved in- 
jury, demand justice for himself and the wrong-doer, if not 
here then hereafter. 

To account for man’s belief in another self within and 
different from his bodily organism ; and for his faith in living 
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energies behind the forms of nature, we need not go afield 
amidst the abnormal phenomena of dreams, catalepsy, trance, 
swoons, and their attendant illusions; and from them journey 
on through a long course of evolution, amidst long ages of an- 
eestor worship and propitiation of ghosts to reach at last the 
fundamental religious beliefs. We need, on the contrary, 
simply to turn to that which is nearest and most inescapable, 
our own consciousness of an inward self, and the primitive in- 
stinct of an essential unity between our own spiritual life and 
the life that circles within all the forms and masses around us. 
The conception of personal agents behind the forces and forms 
of nature, so far from being an idea difficult to form, is rather 
one difficult to get rid of ; man’s own feelings, thoughts, pur- 
poses, and will are things constantly familiar to him, and which, 
from the first, must have been familiar to him as invisible 
powers which yet had power to move him and things around 
him, and make the most important changes in the visible 
world. To suppose that the powers outside him were like the 
powers within him, and therefore also invisible and personal, 
was the most natural of inferences. 

Granting more or less assistance from dreams, swoons, and 
kindred phenomena in making more vivid man’s consciousness 
of his own soul and his belief in souls in other beings; grant- 
ing that the personifying tendency was one especially active, 
perhaps overactive in the childhood of the race, and that it de- 
veloped forms of faith, multitudes of spirits and deities whom 
we no longer believe in, does all this demonstrate that the 
whole web of religion was woven from ignorance and de- 
lusion? Lubbock and Spencer take pleasure in illustrating 
with endless details, the errors and superstitions with which 
religion, in its path of gradual evolution, has strewn its course. 
But this furnishes no proof that it is in itself an error, but 
rather that within there was a vital kernel of truth by which 
the husks were thrown off and new and better sheathing for 
itself constantly developed. The cast-off serpent skin is the 
sign of a living and vigorous life-force, not of a defunct exist- 
ence. 

If religion be, as theorists suppose, merely the errors of 
humanity’s infancy; product of the ignorance and childish 
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fancy of the savage, why is it that instead of fading out with 
the progress of civilization and enlightenment, religion rather 
grows constantly stronger, and man’s devotion to it more in- 
tense? Religion is universal, persistent, spontaneously re- 
newed, a necessity of human nature. 

On the ground of science itself, we have to assume that a 
force having these qualities must have a basis of reality ; that 
in the struggle for existence which goes on amongst human in- 
stitutions, as amongst organic species, faiths that were mere 
errors and delusions, that did not meet usefully the wants of 
humanity, and did not have eternal sources in our normal 
human nature, could not maintain themselves. What a para- 
dox would man be, an exception to all the rest of living beings, 
if he is to be thought a creature who obstinately hugs decep- 
tions and sacrifices his dearest and his best for baseless dreams, 
and, what is more singular still, as he develops in mind and 
heart, the ascending stages of his perfecting, instead of wean- 
ing him from this taste for delusion and folly, wed him more 
fixedly to his habits of worship and lead him to unfold con- 
stantly purer, higher and more effective conceptions of Deity. 
As Constant well says: “ To refuse the religious sentiment a 
basis of reality would be supposing in nature a contradiction, 
the more strange, because the only one of its kind.” 

By the same logic by which Prof. Tyndall and the rest of 
the scientific world are conducted, from the universal presence 
of characteristic optical phenomena to belief in the existence of 
an invisible, imponderable, intangible ether-ocean all about us, 
so from the characteristic phenomena of the religious life (so 
universal in humanity, springing up and unfolding themselves 
constantly through the native constitution of man, in the 
presence of the facts of nature and the experiences of human 
life, and only satistied by the worship and service of some 
Divine Being), we are conducted by an equally strong logic 
to the existence of a great spiritual realm about us, a soul 
within us and an Oversoul above us, that are the great realities 
of human existence, the highest object of mortal thought. The 
inferences of religion from the general and persistent belief in 
God to the existence of real spiritual influences and a Divine 
Power working on the human heart, is drawn in accordance 
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with the same laws of thought and scientific use of the im- 
agination which the physicists employ to pass beyond their ex- 
perimental data to the affirmation of invisible substrata and 
metempiric law. 

It is then, the legitimate and indeed only proper conclusion 
from the facts that we have considered, to accept the religious 
faculty as a genuine and truth-telling faculty, not only human, 
but testifying to real objects outside of itself, under whose in- 
fluence it acts as it does. Religion is not due solely to the 
imaginative process nor to mental hallucination. The spirit- 
ual impressions of the soul should be accepted as real facts 
of experience. They have a valid connection with, and origin 
from, the normal and healthy constitution of our race. 

2. Can we define man’s religious nature more closely ? 

The history of theology and philosophy is full of attempts 
to locate it in some particular faculty of human nature; to 
make it an exclusive product of some one attribute or tendency 
of our being. 

It has been a favorite conception, e. g., to assign it to the 
moral faculty as its original and proper field. 

At the beginning of the psychological study of religion in 
Germany, the great philosopher Emmanuel Kant, took squarely 
this position. In his “ Critique of the Pure Reason,” he had 
shown with a relentless vigor the eternal limits and relativity 
of all our thoughts. We can never know things in themselves, 
but only in the mental moulds which we ourselves furnish. 
Though certain ideas may be absolutely essential to us, it does 
not follow that there are any external realities corresponding 
thereto. Applying this critical acid to the current proofs for 
the existence of God, they all logically dissolve in weakness. 
Everyone is vitiated by anthropomorphic and subjective ele- 
ments. 

But when the poison of his philosophic scepticism has laid 
on the bier the ontological argument, and next the cosmologi- 
eal and teleological and every other speculative proof of relig- 
ion, then Kant seems to have been affrighted at the results of 
his own relentless logic. As Heine wittily says, “He has 
stormed Heaven and put the whole garrison to the sword. 
The Deity himself, deprived of demonstration, has succumbed. 
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The immortality of the soul lies in its last agony. And Old 
Lampe (i. e., his faithful house-servant) stands by, with his 
umbrella under his arm, an afflicted spectator, tears and sweat- 
drops of terror falling from his countenance. Then Kant re 
flects, and half good-naturedly, half ironically, he says: ‘Old 
Lampe must have a God. Otherwise the poor fellow can never 
be happy.” Now, man ought to be happy in this world ; prae- 
tical reason says so. Well, I am quite willing that practical 
reason should also guarantee the existence of a God.” Asa 
result of this argument, Kant distinguishes between the theo. 
retical reason and the practical reason, or moral sense, and by 
means of the latter, as by a magician’s wand, he revivifies the 
faiths which theoretical reason had slain. 

Looking at the facts of human nature, we find in all men the 
feeling of absolute obligation to the moral law. But this obli- 
gation implies spiritual freedom and an immortal life in which 
to attain the perfect virtue it commands, and the same sense of 
obligation implies also a God who by His control over nature, 
can enable man to reach his highest good. 

Religion is thus based on morality. It is the recognition of 
our duties as Divine commands. 

Quite similarly Fichte, in his first philosophical stage, found 
in the moral or supersensous in man the only real; and in the 
moral order of the universe, that only which is divine. 

The essence of religion with him was faith in this moral 
order. He considered religion without morality to be merely 
superstition. In the same way, Lessing had treated religion as 
a transfigured morality, an objective conscience, meant to 
hasten the development of the subjective conscience ; and of 
late we have seen conscience presented by Prof. Schenkel as 
the religious organ of life; and we have heard Matthew Arnold 
saying that religion is “ ethics, heightened, enkindled, lit up by 
feeling.” 

But when we turn to an examination of the history of relig- 
ions, the student fails to find the connection between the de- 
velopment of religion and that of the ethical faculties so close 
as this. Religions are by no means, invariably preachers of 
morality. There are, constantly, faiths that present high stand- 
ards of righteousness. But there have been as many others 
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whose characteristics have been their immoral elements, their 
eruel and impure rites, and their bloody sacrifices; and there 
have been not a few other faiths that have made it their glory 
that they have emancipated their disciples from all law, and 
raised them up into a sphere wherein whatever they might do, 
however immoral, was no longer sinful for them. Many relig- 
ions, in truth, have had little if any connection with morality. 
Piety in them, is an affair between the believer and his God, 
and has nothing to do with his fellows. A religion may be 
very highly developed in doctrine and ceremonial, and very 
little, if at all, developed ethically. The Greek, Roman, Phe- 
nician, and Aztec religions illustrate this. Conversely, we find 
nations and ages where the moral development is high, but 
religious faith weak, as for example, with the Chinese and the 
Roman stoics. Near as religion and morality come to one 
another in the higher faiths, and necessary as they are to one 
another’s perfection, they do not begin at one and the same time. 
They spring from different roots, develop from different stems. 
It is only when, as in the Monotheistic systems, the moral sense 
is identified with the voice of God that they coincide. And 
when this connection is made, it is plain that all holiness pre- 
supposes, as the root and flower which fulfill themselves in the 
righteous fruit, both knowledge of divine things, and all the 
feelings which such knowledge ought to invoke. Religion, 
when complete, becomes of course, a system of duty. But 
these duties flow from those theological truths of which they 
are but the corollaries. Our particular duty, in any case, flows 
from the doctrines that we accept. According as our ideas of 
God, the soul, life, heaven and hell, vary, so will our concep- 
tions of duty. The faith of a religion is not derived from its 
commandments, but the commandments from its faith. 

3. We must look further then, for a satisfactory location of 
religion. May we connect it originally and pretty exclusively 
with our possession of emotions ¢ 

This has been a favorite notion. Religion, we have been told 
by many theorists, springs entirely from man’s excited fears ; and 
a great part of the religious world itself makes the test of the 
attainment of religion the experiencing of certain estatic or 
otherwise unusual sensations. Renan would make religion “ an 
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epitome of our supersensible desires.” Prof. Seeley, in his 
Natural Religion, would reduce it to a simple feeling of admira- 
tion ; and Tyndall similarly can see in it nothing more than the 
emotions awakened within us, by the sense of an inscrutable 
mystery about us, and would deny to it any element of knowl- 
edge. 

The most eminent representative of this view however was the 
great German theologian and philosopher, Schleiermacher. In 
opposition to the philosophical skepticism of his day, which 
looked upon religion simply as a collection of theological dog- 
mas or moral laws, Schleiermacher pointed back to the unsoph- 
isticated experiences of the religious life as quite a different 
thing. Religion, he maintained, was neither knowledge nor 
action, but that essential and necessary third part which these 
two presuppose, feeling ; the consciousness of the finite life as 
held in and by the Infinite. ‘“ Every emotion,” he said, “is 
religious, unless it can be referred to a diseased condition. 
But especially the consciousness of the wniversal life in all that 
lives and moves, in all growth and change, in all we do or bear, 
is religion. With the nature of the Infinite, religion had no 
concern. The one essential thing was to feel the action upon 
us and in us, and our absolute dependence upon it.” 

Schleiermacher’s view was of the greatest value in its day in 
the midst of the mechanical conceptions then current. He led 
men to recognize religion as a present and vital reality, not as 
an artificial or traditional affair. He drew needed attention to 
those emotional elements in religion that never ought to be ig- 
nored. Nevertheless, in his ardent championship of this ele- 
ment, he unquestionably exaggerated its function and impor- 
tance. “A religion of mere feeling,” as Hegel well said, 
“would not even know itself to be religion. Feeling in itself 
has no religious character. Wrongly directed, it is the bitter- 
est foe of religion ; nothing more repugnant to faith than the 
emotions when they take adownward and fleshly course. It is 
only when directed heavenward, that they are transfigured into 
piety. To whatever feeling we refer the origin of religion, 
that feeling itself, the moment we scrutinize it, exhibits itself, 
not as an original cause, but as an effect of a preceding cause, 
and this can only be found in some disclosure of perception and 
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understanding. Before deities can be either loved or dreaded, 
their existence and relations to us must be believed in. If we 
refer religion, e. g., to dread of the supernatural, such a source 
only points us back to the profounder and anterior enigma, 
“Why did man conceive such beings in the first place? Why does 
not the fear that the dog and the sheep experience amid 
nature’s convulsions, lead them to worship as well as man?” 

Our feebleness and ignorance may overwhelm us with a 
consciousness of our own insufficiency, and an awe of dread mys- 
teries about us, but these feelings of themselves, however acute, 
tell us of no Divine Power on which we may lean. We must 
by other means first conceive a Higher Power, before our sense 
of weakness can attach us to him. As soon as we begin to 
analyze religious feeling we see that it implies some knowledge, 
clear or vague, as its antecedent or attendant, and also implies 
action as its result. A feeling, such as dependence, requires to 
originate and maintain it, some notion of the being on whom 
we are dependent. And that notion, whatever it is, modifies 
correspondingly, the form and strength of our feeling. If 
religion be limited to feeling, and separated entirely from cog- 
nition, it loses its reality and becomes merely an ephemeral 
and subjective state. No religion can sustain itself in the form 
of pure emotion. One of the striking lessons of the history of 
religions is found in that spectacle which again and again it ex- 
hibits, of the exalted feelings that attend the outbirth of a new 
faith, throwing off at first, indignantly all churchly or doctrinal 
bonds, only, however, to find themselves soon constrained, by 
their own experience, to solidify themselves in dogmas, and 
externalize themselves in prescribed forms of worship, if they 
would maintain themselves for more than an hour. 

4. A further element, thus, is necessary in religion,—the ele- 
ment of knowledge. Can religion, then, be made (character- 
istically and pretty exclusively) a cognitive phenomenon. This 
view also has often been advocated. The Gnostics and the 
Scholastics, e. g., pretty much identified religion with theistic 
belief and correct grasp of the divine attributes. Modern 
Orthodox theologians, in many cases, have limited it to belief 
in one God and acceptance of the Christian dogmas. Other 
Worship is stigmatized as superstition, not religion. Gautama, 

VOL. IX. 67 
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the Hermit of the Sakyas, 2,500 years ago, found the supreme 
element of religion in enlightenment, and thus became Buddha, 
the one who knows. 

So in the German philosophical investigations as to the 
nature of religion. Hegel, with masterly power, has presented 
religion as essentially an intellectual act. Man is man, in his 
view, in virtue of thought. The processes of nature are a pro- 
gressive unfolding of the eternal idea. Religion is, then, 
“the knowledge reached by finite spirit of its real nature ag 
Eternal Spirit. The historical religions are successive expres. 
sions of the respective elements of the Divine thought, each of 
them a step in the outgoing of the Absolute Idea in time and 
space.” 

Quite different from this and pet to be ranked in this same 
class of intellectual explanations of religion, is Max Miiller’s 
representation of it as “‘a perception of the Infinite ;” the re 
sult of a faculty peculiar to man and common to all men, 
which independently of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, 
enables them to apprehend the Divine under various disguises, 

But this faculty, though Miiller calls it a special one, is, ney- 
ertheless, evidently, from the description he gives of its work 
ing, only a particular activity of the reason when engaged 
upon this particular object, the Infinite. It is not different 
from intellect and its cognitions, but a special process of the 
intellect and a special result of the cognitions obtained. 

What shall be said of this answer? Here, again, we have a 
genuine element of religion. We have reverent and profound 
attempts to put religion on the highest plane. But, here again, 
the treatment is insufficient in breadth and comprehensiveness, 
They would put religion on too dizzy a height, in too rare and 
dry an atmosphere for the common people. 

To find religion, as Hegel does, on/y in the spirit’s cognition 
of its essential oneness with the Infinite, is to ignore and stig 
matize unwontedly all the greater realm of religious exper 
ence, the prayerful seeking of heavenly help, the sense of duty, 
the return to penitence, all the common daily life of the soul, 
which, if less exalted, is none the less genuine and full of the 
breath of God. 

Feeling and conscience are just as necessary to religion # 
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thought. Indeed, it is the stirring of the heart by love, admi- 
ration, or duty, that is what carries us up to those heights 
where we can look above the mists of sense and indifference 
and catch sight of the eternal stars. If we should limit relig- 
ion to knowledge of theological truth and admit none as exist- 
ing except where the correct doctrine of God exists, then we 
should be able to find but very little real religion in the world. 
The measure of our knowledge is by no means the measure of 
our piety. There is full as much truth, at least, in the old 
proverb, that ignorance is the mother of faith. Let him who 
would found a religion, begin, as Buddha did, with nothing but 
enlightenment of the mind for his principle. Yet how soon, 
ritual and hierarchy, miracle and supernatural traditions, grow 
about and over it, till the luxurious vine of pious sentiment 
and imagination, quite envelopes the bare frame work of intel- 
lectual teaching with which it started. And this develop- 
ment of teaching into ceremony and of dogma into legend and 
ecclesiasticism, is a natural development. For religion implies 
not merely certain intellectual conceptions, but worship in ac- 
cordance with them. Worship, indeed, comes nearer the core 
of religion than any other element in it that we can single out. 
And worship presupposes, beside the cognition of divine 
beings, devout emotions toward them and moral and spiritual 
relations toward them. 

5. Religion is not then, any one form, either of imagination, 
feeling, thought, or conscience, that may be singled out, to the 
exclusion of its fellow elements. 

Will it solve the problem, then, to unite in it some partic- 
ular two or three elements, to the exclusion of the others? 
Many such suggestions have been made. Dean Mansel would 
unite the sense of dependence with that of obligation, as the 
two factors constituting religion. 

Lipsius and Pfleiderer find its essence in the conjunction of 
this sense of dependence with the aspiration for freedom. 

Brinton, in his Religious Sentiment, analyzes religion into a 
combination of feeling and idea. 

These suggestions, indeed, all bring us nearer the truth. 

But, no matter what two or three parts of human nature are 
selected, the parts left out are also needed. Every two or three 
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only are just as insufficient as any one. Any origin for relig. 
ion less broad and comprebensive than our whole conscious 
nature and the relations between that nature and the divine 
realities of the universe will inevitably be incomplete. Care. 
ful analysis of any concrete manifestation of religion will 
always discover in it elements from every division of our con- 
scious nature. It is the swm or consummation of all. One ele- 
ment, like feeling, may, in a particular case, predominate. But 
the ingredients of volition and thought are even here implicitly 
present. So there is no kind of religious knowledge or worship 
that does not imply the presence of the other two elements. 
The most astonishing thing to the student who turns from 
the contemplation of the faith in which he was born and 
bred, to a study of others, current in different parts of the 
world, is their immense variety. As it takes all kinds of 
people to make a world, so all parts of human nature, all experi- 
ences of society, have contributed to the endlessly diverse 
forms of gods and goddesses, dogmas, ethics, rituals, and hie- 
rarchies, which fill the motley pantheon of the world’s religion. 
6. We are brought, thus, to this capital and fundamental 
truth, viz: that all the special manifestations of religion proceed 
from an inherent general cause. It is not leaf or twig or flower, 
that produces the root, but the one root that bears all the diver- 
sified products. Just so, man is not religious because of his 
ghostly fears, but it is rather because of his religious suscepti- 
bility itself that he conceives the supernatural and stands in 
awe of it. He prays to higher beings not primarily because 
he is timid or selfish or because his grandfather did so before 
him; but because he has a prayerful soul. He sings about 
gods and great spirits, above and below—not merely as poetic 
embellishment — not to please his fancy or out of the illu- 
sions of his nocturnal dreams, but because he has a spirit 
within that feels itself alive and intelligent, other than the 
things it can touch, or see, and hence cannot help but believe 
in spirits and a spiritual world around it; cannot but form, 
also, conceptions of similar intelligent, supersensual beings, 
who are the authors of the wonders that salute his eyes, in 
every quarter of earth and heaven. It belongs to no one 
faculty of human nature. Man is not religious because of the 
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possession of this one faculty or that one faculty or of any two 
or three that can be enumerated, but simply because he is man. 

Religion is the finer outflowering of humanity under the 
sunshine of divine influences. It is the expression of man’s 
spiritual nature, his true and highest being, unfolding to spirit- 
ual facts and relations. ; 

All that is divine within us, struggles upward by whatever 
support it can grasp, and with sacred awe seeks to lay hold of 
the divine without. 

This expression of the spiritual nature varies, of course, in 
strength, clearness, and elevation. As the spiritual nature 
manifests itself in the various channels of the human organism, 
this expression takes on various forms. Manifested through 
the intellect, it gives us religious doctrines ; manifested through 
the heart, it gives us religious emotions and aspirations ; mani- 
fested through the moral and executive organs, it gives us relig- 
ious worship, rites, and duties. Even where religion is still but 
in its infancy, these three chief elements, at least: (1) thought, 
leading to the apprehension of divine objects; (2) feeling, 
leading to affirmation of the spiritual objects; and (3) will and 
conscience, leading to a recognition of certain obligatory rela- 
tions between the two, may be distinguished, at least in germ. 

And as man’s nature unrolls the petals of reason and faith, 
under the light of progress and civilization, these three essen- 
tial elements are each more fully developed. While primitively, 
they give, perhaps, only a sense of occult, intelligent energies, 
animating the man, the cloud, the wind, the sky, looked upon 
with dread, placated, shunned, or defied as the case might be, 
ultimately they rise to a recognition of a moral and spiritual 
being in man, capable of an infinite and holy existence, and in 
company with this faith, there is attained, also, the idea of an 
All-powerful Creative Spirit, on whom man is dependent, and 
from the recognition of these spiritual objects, there necessarily 
flow convictions of the duty of worship and of the devout com- 
munion of spirit that should unite the worshiper and his God. 

Of course, the development of the three chief elements that 
I have mentioned, ‘is not always equal. They are all rarely 
just abreast of each other. But in order that religion should 
be complete, all three must be fully developed and harmoni- 
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ously combined. Religion should have solid and efficient body 
as well as pure and exalted spirit. It needs the most vivid 
feeling of the soul, and the glow of the warmest and most 
devout sentiments. It needs, also, the most penetrating per- 
ceptions of the intellect and the clearest recognition of the 
divine. It needs no less the robust ideas of duty, the most rey- 


erent worship, and the purest conduct. 
James T. Brxpy. 
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Articte IIL—THE “HOURS OF LABOR” QUESTION, 


THE persistence of the demand in various quarters for a 
reduction in the hours of labor cannot fail to engage the at- 
tention of all students of social problems. And we may be 
sure that no such forcible and wide-spread effort can have arisen 
without something in human welfare and human reason to sug- 
gest and promote it. That something may have been misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted and it may for a time fail of its 
end, but as surely as it exists and has begun to voice itself, so 
surely will important results come of it. 

The question of how many hours out of the twenty-four men 
shall Jabor is always a serious one. The number cannot be 
varied either way beyond certain rather narrow limits without 
grave results, either of injurious exhaustion or of corrupting 
idleness. We are not to suppose that our ancestors have been 
blind to this fact or destitute of wisdom regarding it. 

But it is always pertinent to ask what changes are taking 
place in the conditions of life and its activities that may call 
for new adjustments between man and man, and man and his 
work. And it is only needed to call attention to the matter to 
see that as between the generation that is passing off the stage 
and that which is coming on the conditions of labor have vastly 
changed and changed for a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation. Very few of those who are now able to Jabor have ever 
seen in use the old spinning-wheel or the domestic loom, the 
home rope-walk or the family tool house. They can hardly be- 
lieve that the well-furnished home of our New England fathers 
included almost all fundamental industries, yet such was the 
fact, and a very different thing it made of life from that of the 
present factory village. 

The evidence of this great change that has taken place in less 
that fifty years can be seen recorded in literature in the two 
lectures of Channing, ‘ On the laboring classes,” delivered in 
1840 in Boston. 

His epoch is well marked industrially where he says: ‘The 
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improvement in steam navigation has half annihilated the space 
between Europe and America, and by the progress of invention 
the two continents are to be more and more placed side by side, 
We hail this triumph of the arts with exultation. We look for. 
ward to the approaching Spring when this metropolis is to be 
connected with England by a line of steamboats, as a proud era 
in our history.” 

Then after a little he adds: “ It is thought that the institu. 
tions of this country give an assurance that growing wealth 
will here equally benefit and carry forward all portions of the 
community. I hope so, but I am not sure.” 

And after expressing premonitions of precisely what has 
taken place, he exclaims: “Sooner than our laboring class 
should become a European populace, a good man would almost 
wish that perpetual hurricanes driving every ship from the 
ocean should sever the two hemispheres from each other.” 

Behold what forty-six years have done! We see in these 
extracts just as plainly what did not exist formerly as we know 
what does exist now,—now that we have not only a “ European 
populace” among us, but European Nihilism and dynamite. 
What wonder that questions arise as to a new modus vivendi, 
It is not merely assimilation to a Europe of forty-six years ago 
that has taken place, but to a Europe that has also gone fast and 
far in the direction in which we have been following and over- 
taking. 

Steam and mechanical inventions have gathered the indus 
tries out of the homes of the people and massed the workers 
together in small armies here and there, and simultaneously has 
gone on the division of labor until the individual, instead of 
learning how to do everything, learns to complete nothing by 
himself, and is lost to the world and himself if he falls out of 
connection with his fellows. 

That all this concerns the development of true manhood itis 
easy to see. A day’s work amid the surroundings of home in 
some task requiring intelligent combination and inventive effort 
is a very different thing from a day’s work in the tread-mnill of 
a great factory, where every one is compelled to keep up with 
every other like an army on a forced march, or be counted as 4 
straggler. 
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There is a great difference in the power of endurance re- 
quired and a greater in the reflex upon the laborer himself or 
herself. 

The two more essential features of the changed condition are 
the more complete surrender of time and control which modern 
methods demand, and in the division of labor. No one now 
doubts that in the first organization of factory labor the hours 
were too long. The mistake, however, was not unnatural. 
Those who had known domestic manufacturing extending 
through twelve to sixteen hours, and those who had performed 
it, did not know but the same could safely be done as a con- 
stant rule for large numbers associated together. 

All were bent on high achievement and this seemed the way 
to it. But the difference was lost sight of between voluntary 
and compulsory and constant work, especially where women 
and children are concerned. 

The attempt to carry domestic hours into factory labor hav- 
ing been proved to be disastrous, a great reaction has set in, and 
amid a thousand theories and proposals there is danger of utter 
confusion and a temporary industrial break-down. 

To get before us the elements of a true solution of this ques- 
tion we must discern the effect of present conditions both upon 
the physical welfare of the laborer and upon his manhood in 
general. When aman surrenders control of his time, as re- 
spects ceasing for a day or for an hour, for rest or recuperation 
under slight illness, he is immediately placed at a disadvantage 
in health. When working for himself with control of his time, 
he is hardly sensible to the benefit he gains by yielding to a 
sense of fatigue, and stopping work an hour earlier than his 
wont, or, after a restless night, by deferring to begin his toil for 
an hour in the morning, or by remitting a day. But where 
this privilege is denied him except under sheer necessity, and 
continuously foregone, the man begins to decline physically, 
and especially the woman and the child. 

The factory girl who rises on a hot summer morning with a 
headache and rushes to the mill, unable to take any breakfast, 
is on the way to early feebleness and life-long pain. But her 
loom must run if the others do, or the work of the mill is 
thrown out of adjustment. Or if it is a man who finishes his 
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part of an intricate machine, he must supply his quota or the 
machines at the end cannot be made up. 

It is easy to see that some remedy must be found against the 
exhaustion of this machine-like constancy of pressure. And 
the reduction of hours for all is the simplest expedient. An 
average of endurance is thus reached between good days and 
poor, and the season’s work equated to the season’s strength. 

But the change in the character of employment resulting 
from the minute division of labor has no less effect upon the 
manhood of the worker. Formerly a man’s work was an edu- 
cation and an entertainment. He took the raw material and 
shaped and combined and wrought all into some perfected re- 
sult. There was variety in it, there was thought and contri- 
vance, a continual opportunity and incentive to improvement 
and invention. Under the old system we became the most in- 
ventive people in the world. Now all is changed, except for 
the few who have especial opportunities for technical training. 
The hours of labor are a dreary monotony of repeating a single 
process, and it may be on a minute object. The effect of this 
upon the mind is most unfavorable. If persisted in for all the 
hours of possible activity on the plea that the particular thing 
done is easy, it can but result in depressing intelligence or in 
wild reaction when liberty comes. 

Here again a remission of the hours of confinement while 
some mental elasticity remains obviates the evil by making 
room for varied and pleasant engagements. The demand 
therefore for a reduction of hours comes from a real and 
extensive need of the present time. 

Per contra, men cannot afford to do less than their best at 
whatever they have elected to serve the world in. In the long 
run they will not be willing to do less than their best. 

It has been by individual ambition pressing forward to this 
goal that civilization has advanced and the world come to be 
what it is. The idea that the world can get on just as well, and 
a little better, in any other way, is one of the fallacies under- 
lying some recent doctrines. Men cannot afford to separate 
work from enjoyment and say: “I must have so many hours 
for work, and so many for enjoyment.” 

That labor itself shall be more or less of an enjoyment is 4 
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law of the well-ordered mind. The desire to advance rather 
than to sit down and enjoy belongs to healthful life. 

When then a man has made his choice of business in life, to 
that he should give his heart and his strength and find in it his 
best friend, and not amere necessity for bread, which he would 
reduce to the least amount. And when the false theories and 
vain efforts of the hour have passed away, all good men and 
true will see and feel this again, and come to the front all along 
the line simply by doing their best. Any scheme that would 
substitute corporate rules for individual effort attempts to turn 
the world back in its course. It is a return to the principle of 
elan and tribal life. Instead of training every man to stand 
upon his own feet it says: “If we only stand together so 
closely that it is not possible for any man to fall, we shall then 
all stand, drunk or sober!” The sober will soon find such 
contiguity too uncomfortable for their theories of benevolence. 
The world has warred hard and long for the freedom of the 
individual to be and to do his best in every department of life ; 
and the attempt now to substitute the law of the mass for the 
law of the free personality is an abberration that cannot long 
deceive. Some law of mutual help must be found which shall 
not be mutual extinguishment of effort and pride in the work 
of life. The absurdity of mutually dictating who and where 
and how men shall work for fear that some will be left behind 
in the race of life is the modern attempt of baseness in the mass 
to set up a tyranny in the place of the tyranny of the baseness 
of the individual in the despot and slave-master. Manhood 
will revolt again and go its own free way. 

There is an alternative of fallacies on which all such attempts 
are based. They are either that the world does not furnish 
work enough for all, or that the increase of machinery has 
made it possible to supply the world’s wants without men’s 
working the whole day—that day’s works in other words, rep- 
resent an obsolescent idea. Perhaps no one has boldly said yet 
that machines have made a life of semi-idleness possible, but 
the teaching of some men points that way plainly enough. 

As to the first of these fallacies that the world does not furn- 
ish work enough for all, and so it must be divided by a reduc- 
tion of hours, it perhaps should be sufficient to remark that 
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division is not multiplication, and to ask if in case of the in- 
crease of the apparent evil, it is proposed to continue to reduce 
the hours of production to four, two and—one is suddenly 
reminded of the horse that was taught to live without eating 
at all! 

Can anyone seriously suppose that the work of the world is 
not constantly increasing, that the next generation will not re- 
quire more work to support it than the present? Will anyone 
imagine that with continents unsubdued there is lack of oppor- 
tunity to supply one’s want by labor? The idea can only arise 
from momentarily confounding the constant necessity of 
changes in the kind and place and methods of labor with a true 
lack of opportunity. 

If men say: “Give this kind of labor or none, give it here 
or nowhere,” there will always be a lack of work for such. 
For like Time and Tide the changes in work wait for no 
man. 

To refer the industrial depression, which is acknowledged to 
exist throughout the civilized world, even to the recent colo- 
nies in Australia and New Zealand, to over-production in any 
general sense, certainly is the lazy man’s unthinking talk. 
Over-production, with its elements in proper proportion, is an 
impossibility in a hungry, shivering world. But dispropor- 
tionate production has been a great cause of depression. All 
demand for products, which is not begging, is based, of course, 
upon exchange of goods. But, if all were to produce one 
thing there could be no exchange, and any approach to this 
state of things brings in immediate confusion. If too many 
men scorn to till the soil and demand to be supported in the 
arts, there will be art products left over after all desirable food 
has been exchanged for the art goods the tillers of the soil 
require. 

Never let it be forgotten that the supply of food and the 
raw material for clothing and shelter, form the basis of all 
exchanges. But man is fond of employing himself in the 
arts. Everybody “wants to make something.” Too many, 
perhaps, rush to making the same thing. And many never 
see that he who makes anything grow out of the earth does the 
noblest kind of making. 
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This disproportion shows itself in two ways, in extending 
manufactures out of proportion to agriculture, and, what is 
more important still, in pushing the ornamental arts out of 
safe proportion to those upon which man’s essential comfort 
depends. If one has not studied this last he will be surprised 
at the ratio between the amounts of labor given to the orna- 
mental and the useful. In numerous occupations the hours 
expended upon what is added for ornament to the really use- 
ful, above what physical comfort requires, are many times 
those which are demanded by the latter. And, in the aggre- 
gate, the absorption of time for the gratification of taste and 
luxury is sufficient to characterize the results of our whole in- 
dustrial system. And yet there are those who cannot see that 
it makes any difference what men are employed upon, 7f only 
they are paid for the time being. But imagine that one-half 
of. all those now engaged in producing food and necessary 
clothing should devote themselves to the weaving of the most 
costly fabrics, the polishing of furniture and the furnishing of 
marbles for palaces, and that a few men, rich in the results of 
past industry, could pay them for all the work. Would there 
be good times for the poor with the supply of food and cloth- 
ing reduced one-half ? 

Agriculture is involved in the present troubles, and, presto, 
men declare that there 7s a surplus of food! Nothing could 
be more false. There never was a surplus of food while men 
remained hungry and ill-fed! There may remain wheat un- 
sold in the market when men are hungry, but it is because 
they have nothing to give in exchange for it, that matches the 
cost of its production. And they | do not have it to give for 
the reason that their energies have not been rightly directed. 
Clear away the fog that the intervention of money and mid- 
dle-men make in the question, and one can see that the pro- 
ducers of food will part with all their surplus for more and 
better clothing, more and better houses and barns and tools. 
But they do not want pictures and tapestries and laces and 
marbles and wines. And the absence of demand for these 
things, to any great extent, appears in the resultant fact, that 
the income of many who have sought their living in these 
things will not procure abundant food and comfortable clothing. 
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Here, also, appears the disturbing force, arising from the fact 
that there are millions of men engaged in useless or absolutely 
harmful employments. The standing armies of the world all 
have to be fed and clothed. Those who spend their time in 
the manufacture of the implements of war have to be fed and 
clothed. Those who convert the richness of the soil into alcohol, 
tobacco, and opium, beyond the needs of the arts and medi- 
cines, have all to be fed and clothed. How is it to be done? 
Armies are supported by taxation. Krupp guns are paid for 
by taxation—that is, a portion of the gains of useful producers 
is taken from them by governments. They have less remain- 
ing for their own comfort and to offer in exchange in the gen- 
eral market. 

The producers of alcoholic drinks are supported by the vol- 
untary exchanges of those who use them. The result is the 
same. A vast portion of what is produced for the prime 
necessities of man is consumed by those who contribute noth- 
ing to this stock. The real producers, therefore, have to work 
harder and have less, both for themselves and the general 
exchange, than they would have, were it not for this forced 
and voluntary division of their income with those who produce 
nothing for the essentials to human life and comfort. 

When the effects are followed out it will be found that, as 
this waste increases, the resultant is a diminishing of the 
demand for products ranging above prime necessities, and men 
who have been engaged in producing articles of secondary im- 
portance are thrown out of employment or have to accept 
smaller returns for their labor. Then, it is “hard times.” 
From all these causes the world’s industries are out of joint 
among themselves, and it is proposed to set things right by 
less effort, instead of by rightly directed effort! 

The world must, somehow, contrive to keep its industries 
duly measured to one another. Not that absolutely due pro 
portion can be constantly maintained. It cannot be; for a sim 
gle year disastrous in its harvests unbalances the exchanges of 
the world by a force mighty and irresistible. But as the hele 
man holds the ship against adverse winds and waves, so must we 
continually work towards an adjustment of the branches of 


labor among themselves. 
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And let me throw in here that perhaps some wise head can 
devise a registration of industries which shall give some relief 
by enabling the projectors of new enterprises to judge whether 
their efforts will be likely to be remunerative or not. 

The second fallacy ‘referred to above is that machines have 
made a new degree of leisure possible for all. That the old 
state of tings represented by the judgment upon Adam: In 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread, is capable now of 
at least a partial abolishment, and that laboring men should 
rise in the might of numbers, and effect this deliverance. They 
who indulge this fancy forget that machinery is nothing new in 
the world; that its present development is simply a matter of 
degree; that the conditions of life it creates open the way 
to and demand ever additional labor. One invention makes 
another possible. The discovery that electricity can be made 
to move a lever, has made possible a new mechanical world, 
and an advance to a new grade in all the arts. 

The world of civilization at once demands that the possible 
be made the actual, and the labor must be performed of revo- 
lutionizing and reconstituting the methods of work in the 
arts. Before this has been achieved, new demands will arise, 
and so on to the end of time. The desires, the demands of 
civilized man will ever offer too great inducements to allow 
intelligent and sensitive minds to wish to abandon labor at its 
best. It is the savage who is the man of a high degree of 
leisure. When his few wants are met, he has much time 
remaining in which he can devote himself solely to enjoyment. 

But when the energies of a people are aroused to make the 
most of life, and test all the possibilities of art, they leave one 
another little time to waste above really needed rest, and the 
millionaire is often the man who dies of his toil, exhausting 
the very sources of vitality in brain and nerve. 

No, man is never to become largely a being of leisure be- 
yond what labor at its best allows. 

The question then becomes: when is labor at its best, or in 
other words, when is a man as a laborer, at his best? I reply, 
when he produces most in his chosen line, without detriment 
to himself, or, as he begins young and immature, when he pro- 
duces most on a naturally rising scale of power to produce. 
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This rule of course takes into account the whole man, physical, 
mental, and spiritual. 

And here the advocate of universal short hours says: “ Yes, 
all must have leisure for mental improvement.” The correct- 
ness of the demand in terms must be admitted cordially, and 
still it must practically be treated with caution. Some have 
very strange ideas of mental improvement. 

The best mental improvement, after the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, is a thorough mastery of the craft in which a man has 
made up his mind to do his work for the world. And this is 
mainly acquired in a zealous and constant pursuit of the same. 
As for that which comes from books, it must be remembered 
that the mind continues susceptible of profitable activity dur- 
ing the process of rest for the muscles, if fatigue has not been 
carried beyond the demands of health. 

A reasonably laborious life is by no means a life closed to 
mental improvement. And if it chance that a man is engaged 
in any debasing employment, it is vain to think of remedy- 
ing the effects of this by leisure for books or the fine arts. 
Neither is time for idle gossip time for mental improvement, 
nor time or strength left over for the midnight dance and 
revel. 

But all do need some time and strength for the engagements 
and the social joys of home, for the instruction of children in 
domestic industries, and in the duties of religion, and for keep- 
ing oneself informed of the progress of the world. Manhood 
demands all these, its legitimate wants are met in them. Un- 
der these limitations in general a man’s time should be given 
to production. The best type of manhood recognizes this 
fact. 

This brings us to the question of mutual help among work- 
ers in attaining their best, so far as the hours of labor are con- 
cerned. And approaching from this point of view we see at 
once that no universal rule of hours can be properly laid down. 
Modern civilization has developed many unhealthful occupa- 
tions which shorten life very much, as compared with the 
healthful. It has been common to keep these filled by larger 
wages. However natural this may be as human nature is, he 
who is thoughtful for his kind must reject it as an unworthy 
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solution of the difficulty. But to shorten the period of expos- 
ure and allow more time for reaction, is the law of reason and 
humanity. But no one should be guilty of the folly of mak- 
ing these shortened hours a standard for other employments. 
There are many occupations, as for example that of the agri- 
eultural laborer, in which from the healthful conditions in the 
open air, long days of labor are perfectly consistent with the 
highest degree of health. Between the extremes there is every 
degree of difference. These differences are known to those 
engaged in the various forms of labor. They best can judge 
of the required limit of time for those in like pursuits. Let 
each class of workers then consider the matter for themselves 
and combine to obtain what they need. But a universal com- 
bination of laborers to fix the time limits of labor soon shows 
itself to be an absurdity. There may be consultation on this 
subject and even some loose federation perhaps between the 
associations of the various trades, but the law of “minding 
one’s own business” will be found to be the law of wisdom and 
successful effort. 

The “ Hours of Labor” question then is a seriously import- 
ant question for the present time. It is one which deeply 
concerns both the physical and the moral welfare and develop- 
ment of the race. It is vital to him who toils in the mine so 
as rarely to see the light of the sun. It is vital to her who 
watches the spinning or the weaving that the tireless power of 
water or steam ever drives on and on. It concerns the devel- 
opment of the mind and the life of the soul. Toil cannot 
safely exact the last thought of the day or all the elasticity of 
the spirit. Man is more than his work. Work is for man and 
not man for work. 

And the effort must be made on all hands to combine the 
wisdom of our generation in focussed light for the benefit of 
all, and to express it in legislation which shall be the agree- 
ment of all for mutual strength and protection. 


Tuomas STCUGHTON POTWIN. 


VOL. IX. 68 
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Articte IV.—BOYCOTTING. 


TWENTY-FOUR centuries ago the common people of Rome 
marched out of the city in a body. They said: “ We do the 
work and fight the battles of Rome, and in return you who 
rule the city load us with debts from which we cannot free 
ourselves, and, denying us the common rights of citizenship, 
erush out of our lives all hope and ambition. So we leave 
you, Patricians, to do your own work and fight your own 
battles; we intend to reap for ourselves the fruits of our 
labors.” They brought the Patricians to their knees. Yet 
the actors in this great scene were not conscious of the full 
significance of their achievement. They did not regard it asa 
labor movement. They did not know that they had given to 
the world an example of a just strike, justly projected, and 
justly carried out. They had not set up certain dogmas and 
abstract ideas of their rights and attempted to maintain them 
wi et armis. They had not even threatened those who would 
not join them. They saw a plain, practical point; they took a 
manly, intelligent view of affairs; and they acted on their 
unquestioned rights like men. We will go off, they said, and 
work for ourselves. If they had said, Our labor has hardened 
our muscles and toughened our sinews ; we are stronger than 
you, and we will crush you if you do not grant us whatever 
we demand, they would have acted with the intelligence and 
sense of justice of the modern boycotter. 

Of the justice of the great cause of Labor no reasonable man 
ean doubt. To those who wish to crush the laborer we but 
say: Put yourself in his place. Compare his life with yours, 
and note the fearful difference that the chance of birth has 
made for him. He wakes and grows up into a life of hard 
labor, unceasing till death releases him, illumined by slight 
prospects of success, cheered by little recreation or joy, made 
endurable by few comforts. But with all the c/s that flesh is 
heir to, the pressing necessity of labor goes on. Others depend 
upon him, and their helplessness adds to the urgency of his un 
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remitting toil. On the street, as he walks slowly from his 
work, he knocks elbows with men who came into the world as 
he did, grew in stature and limb as he did, have no more ardent 
longings than he has had—and yet that same mysterious chance 
of birth gave to the one, as his birth-right, toil and pain, to the 
other ease and luxury. Do you wonder or blame that at length 
the laborer hastens to form organizations with his fellows, that 
he urges all to join and is indignant at the ones who refuse? 
More than life is at stake in the struggle of the laborer for all 
that makes life worth living. Even Jay Gould, whose testi- 
mony may fairly be given the weight of an opposing witness, 
says that he believes “the properly organized laborer must be 
a stronger man, a better workman, more careful, more thought- 
ful, and a better citizen.” Certainly labor organized has 
become a powerful factor in the life and growth of civilized 
people; and its power is due to the intrinsic justice of its cause. 
The world recognizes that progressive civilization, if it means 
anything, means an advancement in the personal comforts of 
life and in opportunities for intellectual and ethical growth in 
all orders of society. We are beginning to feel that the large 
class of wage-workers is entitled to more than the mere pay for 
which the lowest of them can be induced to do the same work 
—that a different arrangement might be better for society as a 
whole. 

But a great risk which any such vast popular movement 
runs is that it will get into the hands of those who will ruin its 
cause by their ignorance and self-seeking. Such is the present 
danger. Many of the labor papers and labor agitators are 
labor’s worst enemies. Kept going by personal greed or personal 
spite, they beg the question, avoid the point, and resort to per- 
sonal abuse and squibs that please the crowd in reply to sound 
argument and earnest plea. “ Weare in the midst of strikes 
solely for principle,” cry these demagogues. What is the 
“principle”? It is that “the injury to one is the concern of 
all,” that organized labor must stand by organized labor, 
through thick and thin, justice or no justice, no matter who 
suffer. A railroad company refuses to’ discharge a faithful 
workman—and a strike is hastily ordered. Many large organ- 
izations commit themselves to it without due deliberation, re- 
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pent, but determine to maintain their position for the sake of 
“ principle,” and so decide to cause the loss to the country of 
millions of dollars, a loss which falls most heavily on the work. 
ingmen themselves. Such an idea of principle is not upheld 
by public opinion. If those who are not to blame suffer, if the 
method of warfare is barbarous, if the cost far outweigh the 
chance of success,—t) justice and importance of the principle 
at stake must be unquestioned and vital. 

Another unfortunat¢ tact in the labor movement is that the 
cause of labor is treated to a great extent as if it included only 
the interests of manual labor, whereas the wage-workers include 
all those who work for pay, and the interests of all in the mat- 
ter of remuneration are identical. As truly as the day-laborer 
does the minister or teacher or salaried officer of any class 
appreciate the unsatisfactoriness of the way in which his pay is 
fixed. Every man te whose opinion the world gives ear has 
worked with brain and hand and has a personal interest in 
seeing fair return for work. On a recognition of all who 
have such common interests depends the true and speedy solu- 
tion of the labor problem. 

In short, the general principles involved in the labor agita- 
tion are right fundamentally ; the application of them to par- 
ticular cases are more often wrong, but the forces set in motion 
in any given instance cannot discriminate in the fearful havoe 
they make upon all within their reach. 

The boycott is merely one of the weapons used to bring to 
terms those persons who oppose in any way the wishes of those 
who have the power and will to use this agency. In some 
classes of cases it has been fearfully effective. It may be vastly 
more powerful than a strike, which requires unanimous action, 
while a boycott by a body of men equal to a fraction of the 
employees of a manufacturing concern may destroy all profits by 
driving from it the patronage of wholesale customers, who can 
better afford to buy elsewhere than to lose any of their own 
retail customers. Just what the boycott means is this: Do 
whatever we demand or we will injure you in every possible 
way. Less than this might be a boycott, but the boycott is 
just-this. The demands in many cases have been such as no 
honorable man could comply with. The threats have been 
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made by a vast secret organization of unknown power. And the 
means of enforcing the boycott have included enticements and 
threats to prevent faithful employes from remaining with their 
employers, and to constrain customers and business associates 
to, withdraw all custom and support, as well also as personal 
vituperation, libel, and blackmail. Unless the person boycotted 
has a monopoly, or is beyond reach for some other reason, or 
may feel sure thai the notoriety of the boycott may bring him 
new customers, for his own sake and the sake of those depend- 
ent upon him he can ill afford to stand out in such an under- 
handed and one-sided fight. It often becomes a question of 
maintaining abstract principles of right at the expense of 
failure in business and sacrifice of himself, his creditors, and 
his family. This fact gives the boycott its power and at the 
same time demonstrates the importance to society of its sup- 
pression. It is a greater evil to society than to the individual. 

But boycotting is within reach of the law. It is conspiracy 
and eventually will be generally recognized and punished as 
such. Contrary decisions by the courts have served the good 
purpose of showing what life would be under unrestrained 
boycotting ; and such decisions are becoming decidedly less 
frequent. Laborers may organize, as any other class or interest 
in the community may do, and may use all just means to per- 
suade others to join or assist them, but the legal limit to their 
efforts must be acts done with the intent and actual effect of 
injuring others. The law can insist upon that limit. The 
cause of labor has open to it legitimate methods of making its 
claims to recognition felt. Nor has it any divine right to 
enforce its demands by any less legal means than are within 
reach of all. To grant any such power would mean the over- 
throw of society for a class in society. Its great opportunity 
lies in the ballot and in the sympathy of public opinion. It 
will retard its own progress by every indication which it gives 
that it is untrustworthy or opposed to law and order, or out of 
gear with the great principles of our national life. 

The boycott has, too, in itself the elements of its own over 
throw. It is essentially inhuman as it is un-American. Its 
edge dulls with use. Its scope in any locality at any one time, 
is limited. It is retroactive, a boomerang, that returns to injure 
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those who attempt to wield it, by driving capital into other 
enterprises where the boycott cannot reach it. And, further, 
capital will in time learn to combine against it with overpow- 
ering force, and, upheld by general public opinion, will crush 
it, if its own weaknesses have not already caused its destruc- 
tion. 

While doubtless the boycott has done something towards 
suddenly arousing the intelligent part of the world to truer 
appreciation of the rights of the laborer and to efforts to im- 
prove his condition, the same intelligence is stirred by it to 
defend humanity from the outrages and injustice with which 
ignorance attempts to remedy evil. But the problem must be 
worked out peaceably. The call of the times is for toleration 
on both sides, for mutual concessions, for Christian integrity 
and fair-mindedness. The employer must aim to lessen the 
social distance between himself and his men, and learn to ree- 
ognize their claims to consideration as fellow beings. More of 
the honest workmen should join the labor organizations, and 
lend their influence from within to the side of justice and com- 
mon sense. Free discussion is assured. But the great need is 
the education of the people in the principles of economic truth 
and of our national institutions. 

Thus will the way be paved for the great solution of the 
labor problem—arbitration, not legally compulsory, but sus- 
tained and enforced by public opinion, that great social power 
which is above all law and the source of all enforcement of 


law. 
SHERMAN D. THACHER. 
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Religion in Yale University. 


MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 





ArticLte IL—RELIGION IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Presipent Dwieut’s firm position and sympathetic words, 
upon the religious character of Yale, and the interest attending 
the opening of Dwight Hall—erected to further the religious 
welfare of the University—seem to make way for a few words 
upon its present religious condition. As supplementary to what 
has already appeared in the New ENGLANDER aND YALE REVIEW 
on this topic, the friends of the University may think the follow- 
ing sketch worth their attention. 

On entering Yale—Academic Department—the students find 
that attendance is required at the following religious exercises : 
Daily morning prayers in the Chapel, and public worship in the 
same place, on the Lord’s Day. If parents make written request 
that their sons may attend worship elsewhere, the request is 
granted, The first college duty of a Yale student, then, is 
attendance at morning prayers; his last religious privilege is 
attendance at worship on Baccalaureate Sunday. 

Of voluntary religious meetings, the following are open to 
him, and he is publicly and personally invited to attend: The 
regular class prayer-meetings at the close of service on the Lord’s 
Day, and on Tuesday evening of each week; the University 
prayer-meeting on Friday evening,—once a month this gives way 
to the preparatory lecture. 

The Berkeley Association holds a weekly meeting, for students 
belonging to the Protestant Episcopal Church. There is also 
the Yale Young Men’s Christian Association, whose officers and 
members include professing Christians of the various evangelical 
denominations. 

When to this list of religious externals are added the church 
class committees (deacons), three from each class, and their aid 
in the pastoral work, it is clear that if any “perish for lack of 


knowledge,” they perish in a place of plenty. 
It must gratify the friends of Yale to know, that of charch 
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members, a larger proportion than formerly, enter the University 
with each entering class. Recently, over one-half of the incoming 
Freshmen were professing Christians. At present, about a hun- 
dred and fifty students are in stated communion with the College 
Church. 

Touching what is peculiar to the religious life at Yale, it is 
evident that into it must come what distinguishes college life 
from ordinary domestic living. It misses that variety in age and 
sex, which makes the home so potent in culture at the gentler 
sides of life. Young men in College are not far asunder in years, 
in disposition, in mental power, in chances to know what the 
world is like to eyes open but twenty years upon it. Their main 
pursuits in college being intellectual, they are incessantly appealed 
to as intellectual beings, talked to, reasoned with, urged to thought 
morning, noon, and night. In term time they have little or no 
mental rest, except in what is “ snatched as a fearful joy” at out- 
door sports and social recreations in class societies. With such 
modes of living, their religion must fall in. And so it does, 
Their religious hours are almost all spent in one another’s com- 
pany, the greater part of their religious instruction is imparted 
after the class-room method—few have any time or opportunity 
to brood profoundly on the deep things of God. They have, by 
consequence, their own modes of manifesting their interest in 
divine things. If they do not always deliver their sentiments 
according to conventional forms, it is because they are not ming- 
ling in the conventionalities of ordinary life. Prayer in a Yale 
class-room is none the less fitting and fervent, though the one 
offering it may lay aside his tennis racquet as he stands up to 
deliver it. At aclear distance from all disorder and vulgarity, 
many interesting exhortations are flavored occasionally with the 
current dialect. Instead of “the brethren,” the “fellows” are 
now and then recognized, the duty of “bracing up” emphasized, 
the despicable nature of ‘“‘meanness” dilated upon, and other 
healthfully characteristic settings of the truth presented. This, 
we consider “the new wine in the new wine skins,” both thus 
preserved for the common good. Why should not youthful piety 
be acknowledged as genuine, though clothed in its own garb ? 

** Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ?” 


It is hardly fair that young people be required to be as wisely 
staid and cool as their elders, before they have had time to be 
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come so. By the time they are fifty they will be insipid enough. 
This we recognize, and hence rejoice in their decorous and intelli- 
gent freedom, being willing at times to change a fashion, though 
most unwilling to surrender a principle—the principle of testify- 
ing to the truth being maintained, the form of the testimony is 
of secondary import. 

This reference to the youthful element in college life, reminds 
us that by their contract to live together, the teachers and the 
taught are frequently under the same religious influences. And 
here, one of the most delicate and difficult problems in college 
life presents itself. For the teachers’ religion is not completely 
identical with the students’ religion—that is, as conceived and 
manifested in their common life. The teacher knows the stu- 
dent’s dream of life, but he does not dream it for himself. The 
matured mind seeks retirement, stillness, awe, and it thrives best 
upon final truth. The youthful mind thinks there is little life 
where there is no effervescence; hence meetings, movements, 
social urgencies, are its great marks of a religious advance; to 
enter the closet and shut to the door, to seek the face of God 
alone, and by serene meditation and prayer to grow insensibly 
into the divine image, is not, with it, a prominent thought. 

How to meet the needs of both classes in their common life, at 
times appears an insolvable problem. The turning of the Cam- 
pus into a camp-meeting, with a portion of each term given up to 
continuous exhortation to begin the new life, is the ideal of some 
for the promotion of religion. The dringing in of the religious 
celebrities of the day, avowedly for the entertainment of the 
listeners, has been gravely recommended as the panacea for all 
religious ills—what is to be done when the celebrities run out, 
or when the “entertainment ” fails to entertain, we are not in- 
formed. The religion of thorough study, the gospel of well-got 
lessons, the submission to a present discipline, is “ all the religion 
the College boys need” is the “ private opinion” of others. ‘ An 
excellent place Yale would be, ” said one “ if all its religious and 
literary exercises were abolished!” Witty as this seems, no 
doubt it is now and then the serious thought of not a few. Still, 
for all the delicacy and difficulty in meeting the wants of the ma- 
ture and immature, and in adjusting the voluntary and the re- 
quired in things religious, within her own gates Yale manages to 
succeed in her collegiate life, better than those outside imagine. 
There is as good attention given to divine things, as good behav- 
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ior during divine service, as much religious activity among the 
Christian men of the University, as can be found in any other 
community of like extent and of like limitation of opportunity to 
engage in distinctively aggressive work. Tried by standards 
erected in mixed communities, the absence of noisy and exciting 
methods of testifying to the power of religion, might make against 
the claim here made for a genuine religious life in Yale; but it is 
not thought here that those into whose speech the sanctities of 
the Christian faith most glibly come, are the best witnesses for 
Christ; nor are those among us who do not make it their greatest 
point to bring their Christianity into a declarative prominence at 
every turn, counted among the less devout. The Christian men 
of Yale can say: “ We believe in the Holy Spirit, in His seven- 
fold manifestations, in ‘His still small voice,’ as well as in His ‘rush- 
ing mighty wind.’ And where mind, heart, sonl, and strength, 
are under culture, we believe in His diversities of gifts, and in 
His spread of the power of Christ over every faculty and fibre of 
a human life.” ‘Substance rather than show,” has always been 
a favorite motto on the Yale Campus, it is so still, especially 
among its religious men. 

But leaving what may be peculiar to college life, it may be 
worth while to look at that aspect of Yale religious life wherein 
it does not differ from other communities. Take the male popu- 
lation of a good-sized town, and ask the ministry or the magis- 
tracy of the place the questions so often asked about our young 
men, and the answers they give, will have a certain sameness to 
the answers given here, only more to the disadvantage of the town 
than of the college. “Is there not a great deal of irreligion in 
this place?” “Yes,” is the common answer, “there is a great 
deal everywhere and we are not exempt from what is common to 
humanity.” “Have you much drunkenness here?” ‘The towns 
can answer for themselves, we answer for Yale, “ No.” Some are 
drunk though not with wine; but in so far as one daily resident 
on the college grounds during the entering and the graduating of 
several relays of students, can testify, in all these years not one of 
them has been in a drunken state,—that is, helplessly, or even 
annoyingly drunk with intoxicating drink. True, this does not 
prove that Yale is immaculately temperate, but it has the force 
of some evidence that drunkenness is not a special vice of the 
place. As in any community of a thousand souls, no doubt 
there may be those who would steal, those who are impure, who 
would deceive, who covet, who bear false-witness, who are 
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unbelieving, unthankful, and evil. But where, on the face of 
the earth, are a thousand human beings leading a common life, 
who are perfectly purged of these things. But, we maintain that, 
as it ought to be, while there is much in common between towns 
and colleges of a thousand each, it is not the college, certainly it 
is not this college, that, to put it mildly, takes the preéminence 
in unrighteousness of life. 

Perhaps something should be said upon the progress manifest 
in the religious life of the college. Upon this, the testimony of 
the elders runs in one direction,—that of late years Yale’s tone 
of sentiment and style of life have perceptibly heightened. 
Rarely is there any serious case of discipline before the Faculty. 
Hazing is a thing of the past—that is, hazing of the secret and 
unmanly sort. College athletics bear part of the praise of this 
growing manliness. The healthy play of young life in honorable 
tests of ability, condemns and banishes rudeness and lawlessness 
of behavior, from common life. All sensible Christian moralists 
favor these contests. By their fruits let them be known. We 
have yet to see any athlete prove himself a sneak, a coward, or a 
piece of incarnate cruelty to any one. So high has muscular Chris- 
tianity raised the rate of health in Yale, physicians tell us that if 
New England towns of a thousand males were as healthy as Yale, 
no medical man could make a living in them. Of the more direct 
evidences of growth in Christian grace and earnest endeavor, 
Dwight Hall may be pointed to, as an indication of what has been 
evolved out of the students’ own interest in the religious life of the 
place. Mainly through the instrumentality of these young officers 
of the College Church, and active members of the Christian Asso- 
ciation, has this valuable accession to our means of religious cul- 
ture been erected. And the best part of the Christian work 
carried on in Yale, is by the students. And, as their associate in 
this work, time would fail the writer to put into detail the Chris- 
tian devotedness of the many who have gone, and the many who 
remain to bear witness to their divine Lord and Master; to tell of 
the temptations they are made able to resist ; the conquests they 
secure over their secret trials; the sorrows they have over those 
that go astray ; the joys they are filled with, when they see that in 
their fellow-students, Christ is having some of the “dew of His 
youth” ;—to tell all of these things is an impossibility ; to testify 
that they are, is a privilege, and a pleasure, for which God is 


devoutly thanked. 
WILLIAM M. BARBOUR. 





Intercollegiate Football. 


Argticte IL—INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL. 


THE recent foot-ball game between Princeton and Yale, the 
two leading exponents of the sport in this country, suggests 
several questions to the mind of every interested observer: 
Is the game so rough as to be necessarily brutal? Can it be 
played under the present rules without attendant or subsequent 
disputes? And, to follow our question to a logical end, Is the 
sport worthy of a permanent place in athletics ¢ 

In discussing these questions it is essential to a fair conclu- 
sion that the reader should look at the sport with opinions 
unbiassed by the accounts of wet and grouty reporters, and 
with eyes unblinded by the prejudice which a distinctively 
amateur game has evoked from professional athletes. 

Foot-ball, in its present form, is of English origin, but of 
cultivation purely American. And it should be remembered 
to the credit of America that she has left the sport immeas- 
urably less rough than she found it. But although the game 
is still a rough one, as any sport should be for healthy young 
men, yet it is in no sense brutal. The present rules positively 
forbid “any wnnecessary roughness.” No prohibition could 
be more comprehensive than this. And there could be no 
severer penalty for disobedience than that provided by the 
rules, namely, absolute disqualification for the first offence. 
No mere laws, written or unwritten, can control the temper of 
hot-headed young men, but they can provide the gravest 
punishment for any failure of such control, and this is what 
foot-ball legislation has done. 

The last Yale-Princeton game has been held up as a shock- 
ing spectacle of brutality, but never was such a characterization 
less deserved. It is much to be deprecated that any reporter 
should have been guilty of so gross an exaggeration as appeared 
in several daily papers on the morning after the game. Abso- 
lutely the only “encounter” was a simple ebullition of temper 
in which after all neither participant was “hit” or hurt, 
and for which the referee promptly expressed his intention of 
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disqualifying both players, and was only prevented from carry- 
ing out such intention by the combined requests of all the con- 
testants. This is the slight unpleasantness which was multi- 
plied and magnified by exasperated reporters into “ numerous 
brutal encounters.” What actually did occur has been best 
described by a Princeton professor in the columns of the WV. Y. 
Evening Post of Nov. 80th, as follows : 

“The ‘slugging’ is really a heavy pushing and striking 
against the chest of an opponent, not against the face, as spec- 
tators think; and it has no effect whatever on these hardened 
frames. But the canvas jackets made the blows resound all 
‘over the field; the lookers-on hear the ‘sickening thuds, and 
retire disgusted. And the players, unconscious that they are 
‘slugging’ or being ‘slugged,’ read of their own ‘ brutality’ 
with dismay in the next day’s papers.” 

It should be added that the pushing and striking is all with 
the open hand, and is for the sole purpose of eluding, not of 
combating an opponent. 

As we are brought to a consideration of the second question 
we approach an element more dangerous to the existence of 
foot-ball than any roughness can be. This element is the 
spirit of willingness to take advantage of technicalities, to win 
without deserving to do so-—in fact the spirit of professional- 
ism pure and simple. It is a spirit which we are sorry to say 
seems to be rapidly increasing. In 1879-80 the “ block game,” 
and in 1881 the technical avoidance of “ safeties,’ were the 
promptings of this same element, although the manifestations 
were less alarming than those of the past season. But every 
fair-minded graduate, and every admirer of foot-ball, must join 
in contemning the spirit shown at the recent game in Princeton, 
in the failure to produce the referee, in the willful delay of 
twenty-five minutes, and finally in the claim by a defeated 
team of “no game.” This is the real source of the present 
discontent, and this element of jockeying, whatever team or 
college has displayed it, is the heavy burden which has hind- 
ered a manly sport from taking its rightful place at the head 
of out-door athletics. 

Upon the remedy of this evil depends the life of foot-ball. 
For unless a speedy solution of the difficulty be found, even 
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the staunchest supporters of the game must begin to fear the 
possibility of its extinction. That solution must lie in the 
spirit of the graduates of the leading colleges. For they alone, 
during all the petty disputes attendant upon the past season, 
have evinced a sincere desire that the game should be decided 
on the merits of the teams. If undergraduates are as unfitted 
to cope with important questions as they have recently shown 
themselves, they must yield their places in the foot-ball coun- 
cils to men whose heads are wiser than theirs, even if their 
muscles be weaker. The younger men should be retained in 
their executive capacities, but the legislative power must be 
relegated to those who care more for college honor and the 
welfare of foot-ball, than for an empty victory or an unfair 
avoidance of defeat. 

Football is the exercise most perfectly fitted for uniform 
physical development, and for that reason no believer in the 
value of bodily strength can ever doubt the greatness of its 
future. Leave the game to its natural course, free from the 
ignorance of learned supervision, untouched by the choice 
pleasantries of witty reporters, and the malice of professional- 
ism, and foot-ball will work out its own salvation. And in 
that salvation we shall see the death of that effeminacy which 
is so rapidly undermining the American nation. 


EUGENE LAMB RICHARDS, JR. 





Articte III.—COMMENTS OF THE NEW YORK JNDE- 
PENDENT ON THE YALE-PRINCETON GAME. 


To the Editor of the New Englander and Yale Review: 


Dear Str:—Among the editorial notes of Zhe Independent 
for December 2d, appears a paragraph which ought not to go un- 
noticed. It reads as if the writer had condescended to copy 
sensational newspaper accounts of the game and had set the 
seal of his authority upon them as incontrovertible facts. If 
not contradicted, it would do harm not only to the sport of foot- 
ball, and injustice to the players of the last match game, but 
would also be injurious to the colleges which the players repre 
sented. 
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. The game of foot-ball as “ now conducted” is not “ organized 
brutality.” I know whereof I affirm. Every season I watch the 
practice games at the Yale Field, where the playing is rougher 
than in match games. There certainly has never been “ organ- 
ized brutality” there. Much less is there likely to be “ organized 
bratality ” in an important championship game, at which the ref- 
eree is instructed by the rules to disqualify for “ unnecessary rough- 
ness,” and is held up to his instructions in consequence of the 
important result of his decisions to the competing teams, More- 
over, I have seen a great many of the match games of the past 
seven years, and I do not hesitate to declare that the style of 
playing has improved. It is characterized by greater skill and 
less roughness. 

Of the players, who are styled “ brutes”—A Princeton Pro- 
fessor writes to the New York Zwening Post of Nov. 30th— 
that he knows “the members of the Princeton team personally 
and well”; that “there is not a hard case among them, or a man 
who would be guilty of an ungentlemanly act”; and that so far 
as he knows, ‘‘ there is not one of them who knows even the rudi- 
ments of boxing or slugging.” He then says he can only “ speak 
of the Yale team by hearsay,” but is told that “its composition is 
similar.” As I myself have the good fortune to know personally 
the captain and most of the members of the Yale team, 
I am certain that the Princeton Professor’s hearsay knowl- 
edge is correct. Four of the Yale team I have had under my 
instruction for the past year. They are men of exceptionally 
good character. One of them, occupying a responsible position 
on the team, has just been made Superintendent of a Mission 
school in New Haven. Another, often said to be the best man in 
the rusher line, I have seen leading his Class prayer meeting. 
Is it likely that such men would lend themselves to anything ap- 
proaching “an unmanly, degrading, beastly exhibition of malice 
and cruelty ?” Is it not far more probable that the writer of the 
article was totally misinformed, or that, like another gentleman 
whom I once heard inveigh against the enormities of foot-ball in 
the same strain, he has never seen a game ? 


EUGENE L. RICHARDS, 
Yale College. 


In giving a place to the communication of Professor Richards, 
it may not be out of place to assure those who shall read the 
paragraph in the Independent, which he has criticised, that if its 
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writer had pursued the course which undoubtedly is usual with 
him—of dividing by a hundred whenever he reads the letters of 
sensational reporters in the daily papers—he would never have 
been betrayed into the language he has used. No one knows 
better than he, that strong and vigorous young men require a 
game that has in it some of those elements which, as it must be 
admitted, people with weak nerves are apt to stigmatise as 
“rough.” The writer in the Independent, in this very paragraph, 
tells his readers that there was formerly a game of football 
which was free from the objection of being brutal. Yet he doubt- 
less remembers that there were those even then who were shocked 
at the “ roughness” and “ brutality ” of that game; and that there 
were those also who—of course in a very respectful way—laughed 
at their anxious and kind rebukes. He will not, therefore, be sur- 
prised if to-day strong and vigorous young men, and old ones too 
for that matter, laugh at such undeserved criticism as that in the 
Independent. But “brutal” or not brutal, we ask, in good 
earnest whether there is no “ brutality” besides that which is 
possible on the play ground? May there not be “ brutality” in 
a newspaper paragraph as well? ‘“Slugging!” We confess our 
ignorance of the language of the prize-ring, but calling a thing 
by a bad name does not make it bad. 

But this matter of athletic games is a more serious and import- 
ant one than some timid people suppose. Such manly sports—or 
“rough,” if anyone prefers the word—are the salvation of young 
men who have not weakened their bodily fibre by smoking cigars 
and cigarettes, and drinking the adulterated mixture which now 
goes by the once respectable name of lager bier. We have been 
told, on what we think is the best authority, that the introduction 
among college students of athletic games has done more to raise 
the moral tone among them and to bring into bad repute the low 
dissipation of former years than anything else. There are inci- 
dental evils connected with everything human, but for ourselves 
whoever else may utter Jeremiads, we rejoice in the results that 
have been secured in the way of self discipline and self control, 
steadiness of nerve, and fearless contempt of danger. 

No newspaper has done better service than the Jndependent in 
warning the American people of the dangers that our large cities 
are liable to in the near future from the great numbers of the 
criminal classes who are there massed together. The writer in 
the Independent knows better than we do how many tens of thou- 
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sands of such people there are almost within call from his 
office. As for ourselves, we heartily rejoice that if to-morrow or 
next year there is to be another and more serious uprising of 
anarchists in Chicago, Cincinnati, or New York, there are young 
men by hundreds trained on the play grounds of Princeton and 
Yale in this “ rough” or “ brutal,” if you wish to call it so, game 
of foot-ball, who will show the value of their training with the 
same fearless bearing with which they have learned to contend 
with one another in many a hard fought foot-ball game. The 
Duke of Wellington said that the victory at Waterloo had already 
been made sure by the mimic contests at Eton, at Rugby and at 
Harrow. 
Ep. New ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW. 


VOL. IX. 69 
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“Tue Lasor Movement’ of Dr. Ely is an exceedingly 
timely work. It is written in a scientific spirit, and contains, in 
an available form, information which every citizen needs. It is 
not too much to say that ignorance concerning the subjects treated 
in the book, is enough to render any man a comparatively value- 
less member of the State, however great may be his attainments 
in other directions. We are witnessing an industrial revolution 
without fully comprehending it; we appreciate its overturnings, 
but not the principles at the basis of them. A system of combin- 
ations is developing in each of three spheres. Producers are 
uniting to control the supply and fix the value of commodities, 
Consumers are uniting to determine the direction in which pat- 
ronage shall be bestowed. Workmen are uniting to control the 
rate of wages. In each of these spheres the principle of com- 
bination vitiates the action of the fundamental law of demand 
and supply, on which the traditional economic system is based. 

Dr. Ely discusses the last named form of combination. He 
describes the actual growth of labor organizations, and shows 
their value as educators, as helps in want and in sickness, and as 
wage regulators. He discusses codperation and socialism in the 
various forms of their actual development. He uses the indue- 
tive method, basing his reasonings upon a wide range of facts. 

The work is distinguished by a certain bias which must, of 
necessity, provoke criticism, but which does not lessen its value 
for discerning readers. The author sympathizes deeply with 
workmen, and he relies, in part, upon the State and the Church 
for the removing of social dangers and evils. This tendency does 
not over-balance his evident love of candor, and it does not lead 
to the slightest misrepresentation. Moreover, the portrayal of 

evils of black-listing and other abuses practiced by the minority, 
who constitute the extreme right of the employing class, is sur- 
passed in energy by the description of the doings of the Anar- 
chists, who constitute the extreme left of the laboring class. The 
work must be pronounced candid by those who criticise it can- 
didly. 

* The Labor Movement in America. By RicHarD T. Ety, Ph.D. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 
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The chapter on the remedies for the evils of Socialism and 
Anarchism is one of the most valuable in the book, since it 
records conclusions reached by long reflection and fortified by an 
exceptional acquaintance with facts. The reader will be im- 
pressed with the belief that something positive must be done, 
that that something is not in the line of one or two things which 
have been done, and that it lies probably, in certain directions 
which the author indicates. The recognition of Christianity as 
the ultimate force, and of the Church as a chief agency for insur- 
ing the peace and welfare of economic society, is a distinctive 
feature of the work, and will commend it to those who view with 
apprehension the estrangement between the Church, as now or- 
ganized and conducted, and the working class. It is from one 
whose faith in the power of the Church exceeds that of most of 
its members, that the suggestions for the better direction of its 


energies come. 
J. B. CLARK. 


Proressor Joun B. Crark’s Pumosopny or Weatru.*— 
Some years ago, after listening to a somewhat animated dis- 
cussion respecting some of the many subjects which are in- 
cluded under the general term, “ Political Economy,” a meta- 
physical friend remarked in our hearing that in the discussion 
of metaphysical questions every thing was clear and one had a 
firm footing and solid ground to stand on, but in the questions of 
Political Economy everything seemed, in comparison, hazy, and 
that it was difficult to arrive at definiteness. We have been 
reminded of this remark in reading this little treatise by Professor 
Clark. Here economic principles are newly formulated. What 
has been written by Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, J. B. Say, 
Bastiat, and other “orthodox” writers, as Professor Clark styles 
them, are vigorously attacked, and new definitions and new lines 
of argument are adopted. The style is vigorous and clear, and 
there can be no doubt of the author’s meaning. It is quite 
refreshing too, to follow the thought of a writer who has the 
courage of his convictions and is not afraid to carry out his 
principles to their legitimate conclusions. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the third, in which the 


* The Philosophy of Wealth: Economic principles newly formulated. By Jonn 
B. Cuark, A.M., Professor of History and Political Science in Smith College; 
Lecturer on Political Economy in Amherst College. Boston: Published by Ginn 
&Co. 1886. 
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author argues that the volition of man is an important factor in 
economic laws; and therefore political economists should study 
man, as an individual and as a member of an organized 
society in order to interpret rightly the economic laws. The 
moral element too is shown to bear an important part, for “with 
advancing civilization each member labors less‘and less for him. 
self, and more and more for the social whole. This is economic 
altruism,” and selfishness which is sometimes claimed to be the 
cause and effect of economic laws is ruled out and supplanted, 

Our space will not permit us to show how the author applies 
his principles to the consideration of wealth, labor, demand and 
supply, and other economic subjects. The discussion is every- 
where fresh and stimulating, and no one can read them without 
new and enlarged views of what “social classes owe to each 
other.” Some of these chapters were originally published in 
Taz New ENGLAnNpeR, but the argument has been extended and 
applied to other branches of Political Economy. 

Henry C. KINGSLEY. 


Tuayer’s New Testament Lexicon.*—A better Lexicon of 
the New Testament Greek has long been a desideratum in our 
critical outfit for exegetical study. Robinson’s Lexicon was a 
monument of scholarship in its day, but even in the revised edi- 
tion of 1876, is far behind the critical and textual scholarship 
of the present time. American theological students have been 
until now practically limited to Robinson as the only available 
general Lexicon of the New Testament. The seventh edition of 
Liddell & Scott (1883) was extended so as to embrace the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, but its definitions were too brief 
and its collation of passages too meagre to serve the purposes of 
thorough study. Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon of the 
New Testament has, indeed, been for several years accessible in 
English, but, as its name imports, this work discusses only words 
of special theological importance and is taerefore inadequate for 
the general purposes of New Testament study. Specialists have 
had in hand the various editions of Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testa- 
menti (the last being Professor Grimm’s second and enlarged edi- 
tion, Leipzig, 1879), but this work was Greek-Latin and its use 


* 4 Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis 
Novi Testamenti, translated, revised and enlarged by JosepH Henry THAYER, 
D.D., Professor in Harvard University. Harper & Brothers. 1887. 
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was too laborious for the average student of the New Testa- 
ment. 

At last our want is supplied. We have in the work before 
us & translation of Professor Grimm’s last edition of Wilke’s 
“Clavis” with important additions by Dr. Thayer, the first 
American authority in New Testament Grammar and Lexicog- 
raphy. Grimm’s Wilke may be regarded as the best general 
New Testament Lexicon. Had Professor Thayer’s work been a 
mere translation of this book, it would have furnished us with 
the best which the scholarship of Europe can yield us. But it is 
more. There have been important developments in New Testa- 
ment criticism since 1879, and, moreover, a Lexicon for Americans 
needs especially to be placed en rapport with English and Amer- 
ican scholarship. Some of the developments here referred to are 
the appearance of the Revised English version; the publication 
of Westcott & Hort’s critical text and appendix and of the pro- 
legomena to Tischendorf’s eighth edition by Dr. Gregory, besides 
the issue of commentaries and other critical works. In addition 
to the merits of the work, so far as it is a translation, it has for 
us the additional advantage of taking the most recent scholarship 
into account, of increased completeness and of copious and im- 
portant indexes. To illustrate the completeness of the work : 
In the case of 5,260 of the 5,420 words of the New Testament, 
every passage in which the word occurs is examined, thus mak- 
ing the view of the New Testament’s use complete, and serving 
in almost all cases as a Greek concordance. The indexes of vari- 
ous classes of words occurring in the New Testament, as of words 
borrowed from Hebrew and Latin, and of words peculiar to indi- 
vidual writers are very full and greatly enhance the value of the 
work. A list of verbal forms which might occasion the student 
inconvenience is given, with explanation of their derivation. 
The additions to the lexicography which Professor Thayer has 
made, are added in brackets at the close of each article. 

All students of New Testament Greek will hail the appearance 
of this Lexicon as a great boon to them. We believe there is 
nothing in existence superior to it for its purpose. Our Ameri- 
can students of Theology can be confident that the apparatus 
eriticus presented in this Lexicon is fully abreast of the best crit- 
ical scholarship of the world. The work is a monument of 
scholarship which does great credit to the thorough and pains- 
taking learning of the reviser and editor. It is presented to 
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the public in an admirable manner from the press of Harper & 


Brothers. 
Gero. B. STEVENS, 


Tae Ace or Evecrricrry.*—Mr. Benjamin, in this book, 
sketches the successive stages of the evolution of electrical 
science, starting with the superstitions aroused by the peculiar 
properties of amber which were noticed by the early Greeks, and 
following the development to the present day. 

The various applications of electricity to the arts—Zlectricity 
in Harness, as the author terms them—are clearly described ; 
each department being taken separately and discussed system- 
atically, and the most recent and approved methods of its use 
thoroughly explained. The whole is illustrated by cuts which 
add much to the clearness of the descriptions. 

While the book is intended primarily for the general reader, 
as it contains no mysterious technical terms or mathematical 
formule, it is at the same time a book which every electrician 
should possess, as it contains much practical matter concerning 
modern apparatus which renders it valuable as a book of refer- 
ence. It is also brought carefully down to date, a rare excellence 
in popular scientific works, especially in those on electrical 


subjects. 
EDWARD BLAKE. 


De.irzscu’s Pro.ecomena.f—Thirty five years ago Layard 
published his Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from the 
Monuments, and since then the study of the Assyrian has made 
such vast progress as to demand the attention of the whole 
Semitic world—its students have even made bold to attack the 
old school of Semitic philology, and to-day they are in a fair 
way to overturn the old system and to inaugurate a new one. 
The chief agent in bringing about this new order of things is Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, the author of the book under consideration, 

Till within a few years, the results obtained by the few scholars 
who chose to take up the study of the Assyrian, were rejected on 
all sides. The times have changed. To-day there are few Old 


* The Age of Electricity, from Amber-Soul to Telephone; by PARK BENJAMIN: 
Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 

+Prolegomena eines neuen hebriisch-aramiischen Worterbuchs zum Alten Testament, 
von Dr. Frreprich Deirzscu, Prof. ord, hon. fir Assyriologie und semitische 
Sprachen an der Universitat Leipzig. 
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Testament and Semitic scholars who do not recognize the import- 
ance of the Assyrian for Hebrew lexicography. What Schrader 
did from an historical standpoint, in his Keilinschriften und 
Geschichtsforschung, to break down the feeling that the results . 
of Assyrian study were mere hypotheses, Fried. Delitzsch has 
done from a philological standpoint in his Hebrew Language and 
Prolegomena. The first named book (Hebrew Language,) pub- 
lished in 1883, astonished the Semitic world. As would be ex- 
pected the criticism on all sides was adverse, but the author gradu- 
ally found friends and believers in his opinions and each day brings 
this book more and more into favor among scholars. These two 
books can only be regarded as polemics against Mihlau and Volck 
in the sense, that they, as editors of the 8th and 9th eds. of Gesen- 
ius, are the chosen representatives of the old school of philology, 
against which the author directs his blows. 

As the Prolegomena must be regarded as an epoch-making book, 
or perhaps better, the forerunner of an epoch-making one in 
Hebrew lexicography and biblical exegesis, we will take up at 
some length the various sections. In chap. i., ‘‘ Ausserlichkeiten,” 
the author notes the following five points: (1) he would separate 
the Aramaic words found in the Old Testament from the Hebrew, 
thus avoiding all confusion and, at the same time, affording the 
student a small but very rich and important Aramaic glossary upon 
which he can lay the foundation of his more advanced studies 
in Aramaic. The author also remarks here that the title “ Hebri- 
isches und Chaldiisches W drterbuch,” is a misnomer. (2) He would 
separate the proper names from the main body of the lexicon. 
By doing this, he will not be obliged to classify the proper names 
according to roots and will thus escape the difficulty of inventing 
Hebrew roots for foreign words as is done, in some cases, by 
Ges.** (3) He would arrange all words according to their roots 
and not in alphabetical order as in Ges.** According to the 
old method, each word must be repeated twice, once in its alpha- 
betical order and again under the root from which it is derived. 
The space gained by arranging the words according to their roots, 
the author would make use of in giving a list of all the passages 
where these several words occur, thus rendering a concordance 
unnecessary. (4) Instead of the old method of registering the 
German and Hebrew words, the author would number all the 
roots and refer to them by their numbers, thus avoiding the 
necessity of rearranging the registers with every new edition. 
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(5) He would place all historical matter, the readings of the Sept, 
Valg., Targums, commentators, etc. in foot-notes in smaller type, 
The great majority of the old renderings aud hypotheses he 
would omit altogether. These are the changes which the author 
would make on the outward form of a Hebrew lexicon. We 
think that his five points are well taken. Surely a lexicon of the 
languages of the Old Testament in which the Aramaic words and 
proper names are separated and placed by themselves in appen. 
dices, and in which the Hebrew words are arranged according to 
their roots and all matter of minor importance and all hypotheses 
are separated from the main body of the text and put in foot- 
notes, in smaller type, is vastly superior to the one in which a 
conglomeration of material is promiscuously thrown together, the 
hypotheses often occupying more space and being more promi- 
nent than the actual facts. 

In chapter ii. the author takes up the Hebrew in its relationship 
to. the other Semitic languages, and in §6 prefaces §§ 7, sqq., 
with the remarks that the old traditions and commentaries are 
of little value in determining the meaning of a Hebrew word, as, 
in case of doubt, they were obliged to resort to guess-work as 
well as later lexicographers. He maintains that, as far as possible, 
the Hebrew should be explained by the Hebrew. Indeed, this is 
the fundamental law of all philology as laid down by the 
author. He has made use of it in the case of the Assyrian, 
explaining the Assyrian words by the Assyrian and not by 
reckless comparisons with other Semitic languages. In this 
connection he holds that the Hebrew ox, 0% might have been 
explained, without the aid of the Assyrian rému, if the various 
Old Testament passages, in which this word occurs, had been 
carefully compared. He again discusses the root 53, claiming 
for it the meaning “to lie down, to rest,” and comparing it with 
the Assyrian na’dlu which is a synonym of ndhu and rabdsu. 
The explanation of the first word has met with almost universal 
acceptance—even Ges."*—but the latter has as yet won for itself 
few friends. 

After these short prefatory remarks, the author discusses, in 
§$ 7, 8, the relationship between Hebrew and Arabic, and, while 
admitting the importance of Arabic from a lexicographical and 
especially from a phonetic standpoint, he notices that the lan- 
guages have a great many roots in common, but with entirely 
ditferent meanings and that too much carelessness has been shown 
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in ascribing Arabic meanings to Hebrew roots, e. g., ox, wa, etc. 
In § 9 a list is given of Hebrew and Aramaic words common to 
the Arabic but having entirely different meanings. In § 10, the 
author discusses the close relationship between the Hebrew and 
Aramaic and gives a list of more than fifty words common to 
each both in meaning and form. Pp. 41-156 take up the rela- 
tionship of the Hebrew and Assyrian and the importance of the 
Assyrian for Hebrew lexicography. This portion of the book is, 
by far, the most interesting, as it gives us a great many new—and, 
at the same time, plausible—explanations of some of the most 
common Hebrew words, besides explaining many azaé Aeyopeva, 
which had hitherto puzzled all commentators and lexicographers. 

These languages are not only closely related from a gram- 
matical and lexicographical point of view, but even have a great 
many idioms in common, e. g., compare pe Sav with Assyrian 
amdt tashkirti tdpilti Ullusunu, Botta 74,11; nex with 
mulli kata ; Ox vry wiv with nashd@ ind ana, ete. In chapter iii. 
the author takes up this relationship from three stand-points, viz: 
(I) the Assyrian explains Hebrew roots and words, especially those 
of seldom or single occurrence; (II) it explains the fundamental 
meaning of Hebrew roots ; (III) it reveals the roots as such. We 
will notice a few instances under each of these heads. 

I. The Hebrew 535, the author compares with Assyrian diglu, 
root dagdlu, “to look at or after one,” etc. Gesenius” still holds 
to the old view that the root-meaning is “‘to cover, to cover 
over,” the flag being then socalled because it covers the shaft. 
Kautzsch, in his review of the Prolegomena (Theol. Lit., Oct. 30), 
accepts Delitzsch’s explanation ; 53; with zabdlu, “‘to carry, to 
raise up,” instead of “to dwell”; 003 with nasdsu, “to cry, to 
weep, mourn”; Aramaic on with Assyrian aspi. Among the 
explanations of aza& Aeyoeva, one of the most interesting and 
instructive is that of ynon, Ps. lxviii. 24. This word had long 
puzzled the commentators. The usual meaning of the root yno 
“to strike,” to “ break in pieces,” gives no sense whatever. Franz 
Delitzsch saw no other way of explanation than to emend the 
text so as to read yona (so Hitzig and Gratz also) and Hupfeld 
took the liberty of reading yrww. Both the emendations are en- 
tirely unnecessary. Fried. Delitzsch shows, by several examples, 
that the Assyrian possesses two roots, the one meaning “to strike,” 
and mahdsu, I, meaning to “ pour over.” This latter root suits 
the context admirably and removes the necessity of changing the 
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text. Further the author compares nvm with nuhshu ; TMK with 
nabbahu, root abéhu; ox with saddu, etc. Another word, here- 
tofore misunderstood, finds its explanation through the Assyrian, 
viz: wna, with which Delitzsch compares the Assyrian taishu = 
“ram.” Many other examples might be given, but space 
forbids. ' 

II. The Hebrew word jxx had never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Ges.° compares the Arabic and gives as the original 
meaning of the root “to be sleepy, weak.” The Assyrian how- 
ever, has the same stem, sa’dnu, from which sénzu is derived, in 
the meaning ‘‘to be good, pious, tame,” etc. The latter is, by far, 
the more suitable explanation. Again the author compares 39, 225 
with libbu, root dabdbu, and gives as the original meaning of 235, 
“to be uneasy, to be excited.” This.also explains wx7nads, Ex. 
iii. 2, without rendering an emendation of the text necessary. 
yno=mahiru, root mahdru; m2 = libittu, root labdnu, “ to press 
flat,” and not ‘to be white;” mw, root Ww shadddu, “to love.’ 
The author’s explanation of ox “ mother” = uwmmu, root onx, “ to 
be wide, amplum esse,” has been accepted by the editors of Ges." 

III. As examples under this heading, the following may be 
noticed: 3,19 = kdru, root >, not 9: nm = hurru, root mH; 
DINA = tdmtu, root onn not pm; Ik) = ma’ddu, root Wp and 
not TN; Nx=tt7, root MNX and not MX; NI, NM, NNW, nnp are to be 
derived from roots containing the same radicals as found in these 
words; 3n, root 523 and not 5, etc., ete. Again the author 
gives on p. 139 sqq. a list of loan-words found in the Hebrew and 
borrowed from the Babylonian-Assyrian, e. g. p31) = nudnu, 
nudinu, nudind; the idiom nxnvy taken from nadé ahi; m0 
(m0) = mandattu, mdddtu; iba = biltu, etc. Many more exam- 
ples could be given to illustrate this point. Further on the 
author shows the value of the Assyrian in determining that many 
words, heretofore regarded as foreign, are genuine Semitic words 
and one example of this must suffice, viz: frax Gen. xli. 43= 
Assyr. abarakku “ grand-vizier.” 

The remaining chapters of the book can only be mentioned. In 
chap. iv. the author treats “ Die semitischen Lautgesetze ”—one 
of the most instructive chapters in the whole book. Chap. v. 
deals with the worthlessness and danger of the so-called root. 
theory, still made use of by Ges.," and chap. vi. with the 
Hebrew proper names. This last chapter is full of interesting 
derivations and throws light on many names hitherto misunder. 
stood. 
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As noticed above, this book is on the whole the most instruc- 
tive and fascinating that has appeared in this department for 
many years. While some of the explanations offered will not meet 
with general acceptance, the great majority are plausible and 
will, in all probability, find their way into all future Hebrew 
lexicons. The Hebrew Language has already born fruit as can 
be seen from a comparison of Ges.’ with Ges.” In the tenth 
edition, many of Delitzsch’s explanations are accepted, others 
mentioned as probable, while still others are regarded as of so 
much importance as to demand mention. Time will be needed to 
bring about the changes that are destined to come. The advo- 
cates of the old school cannot be forced to give up their “ pet 
theories” at once. So long as they can see a ray of hope, they 


will still cling to them. 
ROBERT F. HARPER. 


Communion Wine.*—The purpose of this Essay is to furnish 
the correct answer to the question—What was the “ fruit of the 
vine” which our Lord used in instituting the Lord’s Supper? “It 
was,” says the author, at the close of his discussion, “ we unhesitat- 
ingly assert, the ordinary fermented juice of the grape mixed with 
water, which, in accordance with the uniform ecclesiastical usage 
of the Jews, was drunk at the Passover.” Our Lord used the 
liturgical expression of the Passover service, which, in the bene- 
diction over the wine, is “ the fruit of the vine.” 

Dr. Jewett first examines the Hebrew words which stand for 
wine. Here he may perhaps be criticised as relying too much 
upon derivations which are often, as in the case of the word 
Tirosh, conjectural, and render but dubious aid in ascertaining 
signification. He finds no mention of an actual drinking of wine 
in which a distinction of name or even an adjective or any quali- 
fying word is employed to mark so important a difference as that 
between intoxicating and unintoxicating wine, and infers that no 
such distinction existed. 

The search of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, the Tar. 
gums and the writings of Philo and Josephus is reported with 
sufficient minuteness, but no support is found for the notion of 
“two classes of wine.” 

*Communion Wine: A critical examination of Scripture words and historic - 


testimony. By the Rev. Epwarp H. Jewett, 8.T.D. Reprinted from The Church 
Review of April and July, 1885. pp. 60. 
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The mention by Pliny and the Roman agricultural writers of 
the possibility of keeping must through the year—for what uses 
those writers do not state—is shown to have no apparent connec- 
tion with the history of Jewish usages ; since such a preserving 
of the juice of the grape seems to have been “as unknown in an- 
cient Bible lands as in the Bible record itself.” 

Dr. Jewett examines with special attention the claim which has 
been so confidently urged that the Mosaic legislation included 
the fermented juice of fruits in the prohibition of things leavened. 
The interesting treatment of this and some other topics we will 
not occupy space with describing, but will only say that if any- 
thing has been placed beyond reasonable contradiction, it is that 
the Jews do not now, and never have regarded the spontaneous 
working of fruit juices as producing leaven, which they have con- 
sidered as arising only from grain products. Dr. Franz Delitzsch, 
of Leipzig, has more than once declared that “the wine of the 
Passover has at all times been fermented wine,” and the learned 
Jews of this and other countries are unanimous in giving the 
same testimony. 

Dr. Jewett will meet with some dissent, on the part of learned 
and candid men, from his assumption (in which many men of the 
same character will earnestly sustain him), that to substitute the 
unfermented juice of the grape for wine, at the Lord’s Supper, is 
to discredit the Master who formulated the ordinance as we have 
received it. Such dissent will be found among men who regard 
Dr. Jewett’s exhibition of linguistic and historical evidence as en- 

tirely correct, but who believe that Christian Liberty allows the 
substitution in the circumstances of our time. Without entering 
into this question we commend Dr. Jewett’s learned and valuable 
production to the careful study of all who are resolved to conform 
their temperance reasonings to historical truth. 
8S. C. BRacE. 
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